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‘‘THe Invisible things of God,’ says St. Paul, “are clearly 
seen by the things that are made.’’ If this be true, then the way 
to clearly see the Invisible God in the things made is to look at the 
things themselves. In other words, the things themselves will 
show us how they were made. We are not, then, to start with an 
a priori theory about the things, as to what would be the most 
dignified way of making the things, and then force the things to 
conform to the theory. No! we are, in all humility, to look at 
the things in full confidence that within them is written the secret 
of their own creation. The way God made the stars is to be dis- 
covered by looking at the stars: the way God made plants and 
animals, by looking at the plants and animals. 

A noble motto, this, for all reverent students of nature ; and 
one would suppose that Theology, backed up by such high author- 
ity, would in all ages, have been the first to insist upon this 
method. But, alas! Theology has not only herself refused to 


* A paper read at the Saratoga Conference, Friday, Sept. 18, 1874. 
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adopt it, she has for ages endeavored to prevent mankind in gen- 
eral from adopting it. 

At first sight this seems all the more strange, seeing that The- 
ology possessed, among her sacred archives, a brief but memora- 
ble record of one keen, inspired look at the things made. The 
writer of the first of Genesis gave a truly wonderful first approx- 
imation to the great law of the evolution of the world: the growth 
from less to more. The great truth in the first verse is, that the 
Universe is one, because One Infinite Life fills it. Restated in 
modern language, that truth stands fast for ever. ‘In the be- 
ginning, which is the eternal Now, God created, doth create and 
forever will create, his heavens and his earths.’’ But more than 
this, he anticipates the science of after days in placing first chaos 
and darkness in the unformed world: then the dawning of light 
upon a lifeless earth: then the differentiation between sea and 
land. Life in the ocean precedes life on the land. ‘The fishes 
come before the reptiles and the cattle; and Man, the grandest 
work of creation, is the last. Surely the crowning glory of 
insight is that it begets insight; of inspiration, that it inspires 
high thought in its own direction. But Theology used this record 
of one intuition, not to stimulate, but to stifle all other intuitions. 
Up to this very hour, each new gleam-of insight into the things 
made has had to struggle for its very existence against a power 
which strove to crush it in the name of the Maker of the things. 

In a world that grows, the surest sign that a truth has got into 
the wrong hands is, that it does not grow. Darwin wondered why 
certain wide heaths in England were treeless. He examined the 
ground very carefully, and discovered, here and there, among the 
heather, tiny trees, which every summer strove to grow, and every 
summer were browsed down by the cattle. On a wee trunk, a few 
inches high, he counted twenty-six annual rings. Twenty-six 
years it had tried to grow, and twenty-six years it had been eaten 
down! The trees were in the wrong place. But one day a piece 
of the self-same heath was fenced off, and, lo! a plantation of 
trees sprang up. 

Just so science was once wholly in the hands of the Church. 
All that was knowable concerning the origin of things was con- 
tained in the first of Genesis; and the guardians of the Faith, 
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year after year, century after century, devoured every little 
green shoot of original thought on the matter; and therefore in 
centuries not a single tree of scientific knowledge grew! 

Just think a moment. In centuries, the Church, as Church, did 
not give one moment’s real thought to the origin of things: did 
not once ask questions of the things themselves, —so, of course, 
the Church’s real knowledge of the things after fifteen hundred 
years was exactly what it was before, namely, zero. 

The Church’s original knowledge of the solar system was pretty 
much confined to the fact that the sun was made upon the fourth 
day, and that it stood still, when Joshua told it to do so; and as, 
in fifteen hundred years, the Church, as Church, never once 
put a single question to the solar system, and therefore never once 
obtained an answer, astronomical knowledge, under the guardi- 
anship of the Church, stood as still as Joshua’s sun did. 

But there came a time when it was no longer possible for the 
word of God in Astronomy to be thus bound, Resolute hands 
fenced off Astronomy from the fields of the Church. The Pope’s 


bulls could no longer eat the Tree of Knowledge down ; and, lo! 
the infinite Heavens were laid bare to the wondering gaze of 
man ! 


But the Church still continued to devour Geology. Geologic 
history is one long page of persecution: of repression: of devouring 
the man-child Truth as soon as he was born. Imagine Buffon, a cen- 
tury or so ago, obliged to recant before the doctors of the Sorbonne, 
when his little finger knew more geology than all the bodies of all 
the doctors, who sat in judgment upon him, put together! But, 
at last, Geology was freed so far as to be allowed to classify strata, 
and guess at the earth’s age, and lo! a past eternity was re- 
vealed to the imagination of man! 

But still, to this hour, Theology has tried to keep Physiology 
down, and Geology with it, so far as it requires Physiology to ex- 
plain its discoveries. It is a little comic to remember that the 
Church, as Church, knows absolutely nothing about Physiology. 
The Church knows nothing about nerves, tissues, gray matter or 
white: blood-corpuscles: Haversian systems: fibres of Corti: or 
corpora Malpighiana. The Church built no museums: collected 
no fossils: compared no species: macerated no tissues: looked 
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through no miscroscopes ; it toiled not, neither did it spin; yet 
not Darwin, in all his glory, was ever arrayed in such a panoply 
of foregone physiological conclusions, as to what Physiology had 
got to find, or else be branded as atheistic. It is worth while to 
consider for a moment the theologic scheme of the origin of life. 
Fortunately for us, Milton has put it into fine poetic form. 


“The earth obeyed, and straight 
Opening her fertile womb, teemed at a birth 
Innumerous living creatures, perfect forms, 
Limbed and full grown. Out of the ground uprose, 
As from his lair, the wild beast... . 
Among the trees in pairs they rose, they walked. 
The grassy clods now calved ; now half appeared 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts, then springs as broke from bounds, 
And rampant shakes his brinded mane; the ounce, 
The libbard, and the tiger, as the mole 
Rising, the crumbled earth above them threw 
In hillocks; the swift stag from under ground 
Bore up his branching head. Scarce from his mould 
Behemoth, biggest born of earth, upheaved 
His vastness ; fleeced the flocks and bleating rose 
As plants.” 


Now, this noble poetry, not an unfit commentary on the yet 
nobler poetry of the first of Genesis, Theology translated into 
bare prose, and gave it as law to Physiology. 

Well, Physiology trains men to form mental pictures of pro- 
cesses; and Physiology meekly attempted to form, from the stand- 
point of science, a mental picture of all this. Physiology, then, 
first formed a mental picture of a vacant space in a forest or in 
an open plain; so far she was successful. Then, of the sudden 
apparition, in the midst of said vacant space, say, of two Ele- 
phants proceeding from nowhere! Nothing— and then two full 
grown Elephants! Physiology, though much startled, approaches 
and examines; perceives that said Elephants have on them all 
the well-known marks of growth on tusk, on tooth, on trunk, 
and limb, but no growth to account for the marks! Is it surpris- 
ing if Physiology staggers, and confesses herself too weak for the 
task: in a word, if she says, “‘ It may be all true, but, alas! it is 
unthinkable ’’ ? 
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But, above all, Theology has insisted that Physiology shall 
accept her account of the origin of Man. Turning once more 
the poetry of Genesis into bald prose, she has declared that, when 
Man had been created, an actual rib was taken out of his actual 
side, without any deleterious Physiological consequences, and out 
of this rib a Woman was formed! ‘ Well may poor Physiology 
stand aghast, and say, “‘ Put me in prison, torture me, burn me, 
but do not ask me to believe that! ” 

What, then, is the word for the hour? Theology, for her own 
sake, as well as for the truth’s sake, must cease to wield an usurped 
authority over Physiology. Responsibility is the measure of 
authority. Where there is no responsibility, there is no authority. 
Theology is in no way responsible, does not even pretend to be 
responsible, for the progress of Physiology; and therefore has no 
authority whatever over the conclusions of Physiology. Only 
those who know the facts, who are responsible for a true state- 
ment of the facts, and for adding to the number of the facts 
known, can have the slightest right to say a word as to what are, 
and what are not, legitimate deductions from the facts. The mis- 
takes of physiologists must be corrected, not by theologians, but 
by physiologists. Think a moment. In fifteen hundred years the 
church did not collect two physiological facts. It is perfectly 
plain, then, that if the origin, progress, and development of Life 
on the planet is a theological question, it will remain unanswered 
to the end of time. But if it be a physiological question, — that 
is, if it belong to the science which deals with the origin, progress, 
and development of Life: then, since physiology is daily discover- 
ing new facts which bear upon the question, there is a reasonable 
hope that it will one day receive something approaching to a true 
answer. 

Theological Cosmogony, then, is ruled out of court. No author- 
itative dictum about the way the things were made from men who 
know nothing about the things; who never even try to look at the 
things. Inextinguishable laughter for such, not undeserved, from 
atheistic scientists, who at least know something about the things. 
Deep pity and regret, mingled with amazement at such blindness, 
from religious scientists who know the things, and know also the 
sacred truth such men wound in defending. For, mark you, there 
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is no surer way of driving the bright young intelligence of our time 
into blank Atheism, than to insist on such ignorant Theism as this. 
If the things were made by a single fiat, as such theology teaches, 
then it requires but little insight into the things to see that they 
were not made by a perfect Creator. For there is no part of the 
Universe that cannot be criticised and proved to be imperfect, on 
such a hypothesis. The saddest sentence in the autobiography of 
John Stuart Mill is the one in which he says that he admired in 
Mrs. Taylor her wonderful freedom from all superstitions, partic- 
ularly that most subtle one which ascribes “a pretended perfec- 
tion’’ to the Universe. Born in an age steeped with belief in a 
mechanical creation, he had insight enough to see a thousand im- 
perfections in a world supposed to be so created, and manhood 
enough to say what he saw. It is tragic to think of the pangs 
that great heart must have suffered, when it found itself unable to 
believe that the good it longed for was willed by a Goodness akin 
to its own, but vaster, enthroned in the secret Heart of Things. 
Mill labored with a giant’s strength to bring about the new age, 
but died without himself entering it. Doubtless now he sees, 
what in this life he could not see, that the perfection of the Uni- 
verse is not mechanical, but vital: is Life forever adjusting itself 
more perfectly to perfect Law. When once this is seen, a thou- 
sand perplexing questions answer themselves. For, in a world that 
grows, at no single moment is there even an approach to mechani- 
cal perfection. For the moment that point is reached, all further 
growth is impossible. 

It should then be a relief to the devout thinker that — 

I. Astronomy is now wholly given over to evolution ; for he no 
longer expects to find, in astronomical phenomena, any perfection 
which is impossible to a Universe that grows by law. 

Take, for instance, a criticism very like one suggested by La- 
Place, and see how flat it falls, now that thoughtful people in gen- 
eral recognize that the solar system itself cannot be in all respects 
the best possible system put side by side with a mechanical system 
which could be produced by a single fiat, and then ordered to run 
on mechanically. As far as the moon’s light is concerned, it would 
be a great improvement to have the moon always full. In a me- 
chanical world it is an easy matter to contrive this. Any watch- 
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maker could do it. All you have to do is to set your machinery 
so that one complete revolution of the moon round the earth 
shall exactly correspond with one revolution of the earth round 
the sun. Start your machinery with your moon opposite the sun, 
and it will run on forever and ever a full moon. But, in a world 
that has grown according to law, it cannot be done, simply because 
the earth has grown so large, — that is, its gravitation is so power- 
ful, — that it makes the moon go more than twelve times too fast. 
In a Universe governed by law, you would have either to make 
your earth immensely smaller, to produce such a result, or put 
your moon so far off as to diminish its light to a mere fraction of 
what it is at present; and then, in a Universe governed by law, 
the mutual perturbation of the planets would soon upset the whole 
arrangement. But you say, ‘* No one, in the nineteenth century, 
even dreams of such a mechanical world. Everybody allows the 
universality of the law of gravitation,’ and I add, “ We have al- 
ready advanced a long step toward our conclusion if we allow that 
no fiat can alter an eternal law.” 

But again: in a mechanical Universe, the moon might have 
been wholly composed of matter, say chalk, that would reflect 
three times as much light as her surface actually does. But 
in a world that grows, each thing, whether planet or plant, has 
a history of its own. The moon has had her history, quite inde- 
pendent of earth history ; and, while it might be very nice for 
us to have the moon wholly composed of chalk, it would have 
been simply death to the moon’s independent history. Chalk, in 
a world that grows, is composed of the skeletons of tiny lives. 
But if the whele were chalk, where were the lives? Such rea- 
soning as this is, I think, perfectly satisfactory to all thought- 
ful believers in the true perfection of the Universe. Let us 
be thankful, then, that we have at last got completely free 
from that pseudo-pious view of creation which, as some one has 
said, ‘* views donkeys in the light of convenient machines for the 
manufacture of asses’ milk for invalid Christians,” and are intro- 
duced to a world where donkeys as well as planets have an inde- 
pendent life of their own, which life is an end in itself. It is, 
then, idle to reproach a Universe that grows by law for not pos- 
sessing that kind of perfection which is only possible to dead mech- 
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anism. Surely it is no loss, but gain, to true Theology, that, owing 
to our deeper insight, the would-be critic of the starry heavens is 
reduced to the impossible task of showing how the law that “ keeps 
the stars from wrong” could be improved. 

II. Inorganic Geology is wholly given over to evolution. So 
completely is this the case, that we could not even listen with 
patience to a geological lecturer who advocated a special creation 
for each new series of strata. We expect him to show us that the 
Silurian sedimentary rocks are formed from the débris of the 
Azoic rocks preceding them: that the Devonian strata are the 
offspring of the Silurian and Azoic: that the Mesozoic are 
evolved from the Palzozoic and Azoic, &c., and moreover we ex- 
pect him to take that great thought of Lyell’s as his vade-mecum, 
— that is, that the forces acting on the strata to-day are the same 
forces that acted on the strata then, and are competent to pro- 
duce all the phenomena those strata present. 

We take all this so entirely for granted that we forget that it 
was a matter of bitter controversy thirty or forty years ago: and 
that our emancipation, so far, from the old theological cosmogony 
is true to the heroic laborers of that great generation, of which 
Agassiz was so fine a representative. His method of dealing with 
all inorganic phenomena differed in no way from that of Tyndall 
or Huxley. He, as they, took it for granted that all the phe- 
nomena of the glacier were to be explained by the constitution and 
environment of the glacier. When good Dr. Wayland seems to 
fear that Aristotle’s argument concerning the basis of morals 
is getting a little too much for him, he quotes Corinthians, and so 
restores the balance. But Agassiz never quoted Scripture if he 
had any difficulty in accounting for a rock-basin. He felt sure 
that the cosmic forces acting on the rock-basin were perfectly 
competent to produce it, even if he could not quite explain the 
method of their action. It is only when you come to organic 
forms that you begin to have a faint suspicion that a text may, 
possibly, be lying “perdu” beneath the stratum of his argu- 
ment. 

It is, then, agreed by the whole geological world that the earth 
of any given period is evolved from the earth of the preceding 
period by the incessant action of the cosmic forces during that 
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period. All so-called special creation is as utterly banished from 
this field of thought as it is from Astronomy. 

But note, once more, what a gain is here to true Theology. 
Think how many pious hearts have been thrown into agonies of 
doubt by that part of the problem of Evil which is so palpably 
due to the established order of the world, that no amount of 
special pleading can shift it on to man’s shoulders. It is impos- 
sible to persuade an inhabitant of a fever-and-ague district, espe- 
cially when the chills are on him personally, that swamps and ma- 
larious exhalations are in any sense good things, as far as man’s 
destiny is concerned. He knows by bitter enough experience 
that they take the power, life, hope, and almost the belief clean 
out of him. 

Now, in a mechanical world all this could be very easily reme- 
died. Any engineer could draw you a plan of just such a world. 
All you have got to do is to grade every water-shed in such a way 
that in no single inch can water cease to flow. But in a world 
that grows by law, this cannot be done, because, even if your 
world was so graded to-day, to-morrow denudation would begin to 
sculpture afresh the whole of the landscape from mountain top to 
sea-coast line. Torrents would inundate the valleys, and uptorn 
trees and loosened soil would dam up their exit, and all the con- 
ditions of malaria would be fulfilled once more. In order to 
avoid such a result, we should require a fresh miraculous creation 
after every rain storm. For two great laws produce your mala- 
rious district. First, the law of gravitation, which causes all water 
to run down hill, and to cease running when it has found its own 
level ; and, secondly, that great law of Physiology which enacts 
that every tiny germ shall have eminent right to grow wherever it 
can grow. Stagnant water and miscroscopic germs that delight 
in such a habitat will, in a world that grows by law, eternally 
generate malaria ; that is, a state of things quite delightful to the 
lowest vegetable organisms, but quite the reverse to the highest 
animal ones. The only conceivable remedy for malaria, in a world 
that grows, seems to be, in one word, drainage. But see to what 
pitiful straits a would-be critic of the Eternal Order, of which this 
forms a necessary part, is now reduced. If he declare that the 


very existence of malaria disproves the central thought of perfect 
2 
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goodness in the Supreme, he is now bound to construct a world 
that grows by law, such that microscopic germs will charitably 
refuse to germinate when conditions are favorable, and water will 
run up hill, all by itself, if it is only told to do so. 

III. What, then, does Physiology demand? Simply the same 
right already accorded to Astronomy and to inorganic Geology, — 
namely, the right to accept or reject the doctrine of special crea- 
tion, by fiat, as the evidence may decide. 

Now she has already proved that Organisms were not made by 
a single fiat. The strata give incontrovertible evidence, that 
Species have come into existence at thousands of different epochs 
in the World’s History. The single fiat would have to be multi- 
plied a million times, and spread over ten millions of years, at the 
very least. But modern Physiology is becoming more and more 
certain that special creation is no more needed in her department 
than it is in Astronomy. 

Let us glance for a moment at the evidence. I would gladly 
linger a while on the splendid theories which are now arousing the 
ardor of Botanists ; but I can only stop to emphasize the fact that 
no Physiologist of the New School has the least idea that such a 
complex plant as a sun-flower was created just as it is. The 
Botanist thinks that such a flower has a history dating back 
millions of years: and is already begining to surmise that, in its 
leaves and bracts, and ray and disk flowers, it conceals the facts 
of that history ; just as in the light of Arcturus are hidden the 
metals of which that mighty Sun is composed. 

I cannot dwell on the mutual action and reaction of plants and 
animals; I can but mention that Botanists think that it must have 
taken thousands of years to bring about the perfect adaptation of 
Orchids to the insects that fertilize them. I have to tear myself 
away from this romantic history to the more perfectly verified field 
of the anatomy of extinct animals. 

It is now generally admitted by scientific men that the succes- 
sion of linking forms between the Palzotherium of the Eocene, 
and the modern Horse, is close enough to make Birth-succession 
in this case all but certain. But, day by day, the labors of our 
own and of European Paleontologists are bringing to light link- 
ing forms, that seem to ally such distinct genera as the Tapir, 
Hog, Elephant, Rhinoceros, and Horse, in such a way as to point 
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to some common ancestor in the Early Tertiary or Cretaceous. If 
this be finally verified, the conclusion will be irresistible that the 
whole vast class of mammalia are to be traced back to a few forms 
or perhaps to a single form: the form itself being intermediate 
between the viviparous and oviparous animals. But this is not all. 
The discovery of Bird-like Reptiles, and Reptile-like Birds, with 
teeth in the jaws, and with vertebrae in the tail, already make it 
probable that there is no impassable gulf between Bird and Reptile ; 
and that thus two great classes may be connected by Birth-succes- 
sion. If this be established, it will be but a step to connect rep- 
tile and fish: and then to trace back the birth succession of Verti- 
brates to a few forms, or even to a single form. It is instructive, 
in this connection, to note that anatomists already construct their 
Archetypal Vertebrate on the model of a fish. When so able, 
cautious, and at the same time so truly religious a geologist as 
Dana declares, that “ further research” will most probably sus- 
tain the conclusion, that “‘ the Evolution of the system of life went 
forward through the derivation of svecies from species, according 
to natural methods not yet clearly understood,” we may fairly con- 
clude that, to a mind that has mastered all the evidence, that evi- 
dence is beginning to be irresistible. 

IV. But the doctrine of Evolution does not stop with the mere 
formation of a new Species; it sees that Species itself elaborat- 
ing more perfect instincts: developing nascent qualities: slough- 
ing off useless organs: and steadily adapting itself more and more 
completely to the Universe. This it does by virtue of the Law of 
Hereditary Transmission. 

The statement of this Law is as old as the second Command- 
ment. Horace’s — 


“ Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis. 
Est in juvencis, est in equis patrum Virtus,” 


shows that he knew what every breeder now takes for granted. 
dut it has remained for the Science of To-day to show how far 
reaching it is: to explain by it the progress of the ages: the in- 
stinct of animals, and the intuitions of man. It will be well, then, 
to consider at some length its fundamental principle.* . 


* See Herbert Spencer’s Psychology for a masterly statement of this 
doctrine. 
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Whatever makes a deep and lasting impression upon Organism 
will be perpetuated by Organism. That is, the tissues, nerve- 
centres, and nerve-connections, and whatsoever yet subtler mecha- 
nism may be in the Organism, keep in their inmost fibres a mem- 
ory, we may even say a photograph, of the impression. These 
impressions are passed on to the next generation ; and if that and 
succeeding generations have like impressions made upon their 
organisms, such impressions tend to become permanent in the 
Race. But what impressions are most likely thus to become per- 
manent? Plainly those which result from Something Permanent 
in the Environment. A powerful impression may, indeed, be 
made on any single organism, or any single generation of organ- 
isms, by a local or temporary phenomenon of a very striking char- 
acter. We can easily see that a very powerful impression may 
be made by what may afterwards be proved to be a delusion or 
misapprehension of facts. But such impressions are sure to die 
out at last, because the Real Fact in the Environment does not 
truly correspond to the impression made. Each successive time, 
then, that the Real Fact comes into contact with the Organism, 
there is a strong probability that the first erroneous impression will 
be somewhat rectified, and by several repetitions may be altogether 
obliterated, and its place taken by impressions more in accordance 
with the Fact. Thus it becomes morally certain, that, at last, 
great, general, permanent, and all-important Facts in the Environ- 
ment will produce on Organisms impressions so deep and lasting, 
that they will tend te become intuitive and instantaneous. No 
wonder, then, that Space and Time with human minds have 
become Forms of Thought in the sense that all Thought of neces- 
sity is cast in the mould of Space and Time. For Space and 
Time are universal, unalterable Facts in the Environment. Small 
wonder that your Thought and mine are moulded in the mould of 
Space and Time, when, since the morning of time, all Earth- 
Organisms have — say for 10,000,000 years — been immersed in 
Space and Time! So, too, of other great and world-wide Facts 
in the Environment. All Organisms instinctively adapt their 
movements to the law of Gravitation, because, from the begin- 
ning until now, all Organisms have lived under that law. It is 
worth while to remark here how completely this view reconciles 
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the seeming opposition of the truths contained in the Idealistic 
and Utilitarian Schools of Philosophy. Experience is the origin 
of all ideas ; but experience in me tends to become intuition in 
my child. The experience of a million years is competent to 
produce what are called innate ideas. In other words, the im- 
pression the Universe makes on Organisms is transmitted as an 
ever-increasing legacy to Organisms. 

We have stated the doctrine with a special eye to Human 
Organisms ; but the principle holds good with regard to the lower 
animals, just so far as they are capable of receiving impressions 
from the Universe : and holds true of their mental acts and their 
experiments on Life. 

Mr. Spalding, of England, has made a series of observations on 
Chickens. He was looking, one day, at a little Chick that had 
just managed to get its head outside the shell. On the shell was 
a Fly. The Chick, actually not yet born, aimed instantly at the 
Fly, hit it with its beak the first time of trying, and devoured it. 
A scientific thinker is almost struck dumb with amazement at this 
absolute co-ordination of the Chicken’s eye, beak, muscles, bones, 
and nerves, to Space and Light, before it was possible for it to 
have had the slightest experience of either. The only possible 
solution, scientifically speaking, was that the experience of a mil- 
lion Chickens was organized in the new-born Chick. But it is 
evident that, if this be the true solution, then the Argument from 
Design must be restated. No devout naturalist doubts for a 
moment that Life is Intended ; but, if of the New School, he 
most certainly feels that there are still prevalent very erroneous 
notions as to the way in which that Intention was brought about. 

As Theologians, we have already repudiated the Calvinistic 
notion that, in the Plan of Salvation, God’s work is all, and 
Man’s nothing ; we have still to learn, as Naturalists, that it is a 
mistake to suppose that God’s work in the plan of building a 
Beehive is all, and the Bees’ work nothing. It would be an odd 
way of putting things, to say that Milan Cahedral was a wonder- 
ful mark of design in the Creator ; for we feel that the designing 
mind of Man pointed every arch, reared every buttress, carved 
every statue, and laid every stone ; and more, we feel that Milan 


Cathedral is the culmination of millions of’ human experiments in 
building. 
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So it sounds odd to a naturalist of the New School to hear 
people say that the Beehive is a wonderful example of design on 
the part of the Creator; because he feels quite sure that the 
designing mind of the Bees builds the Beehive, and is also con- 
vinced that the modern Beehive is the culmination of innumer- 
able Bee experiments in building: in other words, that the expe- 
rience of a million years is registered in the organism of a Honey 
Bee. 

Moreover, the devout Naturalist feels that this is a far grander 
display of Creative Power than it was once supposed to be. For, 
surely, it is a far grander work to create a Human Mind that 
shall, of itself, have power to build millions of Milan Cathedrals, 
than to create human animated machines that shall so build 
without knowing the rhyme or reason of what they are doing. 
Just so, it is a far grander work to create Bees who shall gradu- 
ally think out a Beehive, and at last, after endless experiments, 
shall so improve their building capacity as to work after strict 
geometric law, than to create Bee-machines who shall mindlessly 
construct a Beehive, because they are wound up to do so, as it 
were, and so cannot help themselves. 

V. But, if I am not mistaken, it is when Science uses her 
method to account for the formation of the Senses, Eye, Ear, &c., 
that a peculiar shock is given to the devout mind. 

Now you say, “* Tell us, without mincing matters, just exactly 
what the tendency of scientific thought in this direction is.”’ 


Well, Science is based upon two affirmations: first, that there is 
a real Universe surrounding Organisms ; and, second, that there 
are real Organisms surrounded by that real Universe ; and it views 
all the so-called senses of Organisms as produced by direct contact 
with that surrounding Universe. Each great force of the Universe 
tends, as it were, to reproduce itself; or, rather, to make a picture 
or impression of itself on Organisms. 

Now, Science believes that the infinitely complex senses of the 
higher animals were not made instantaneously, but were gradually 
evolved from lower forms of sense in lower animals. That is, the 
surrounding Universe made, at first, a slight and dull impression 
of itself on the lowest Organisms; but that the impression gradu- 
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ally became more and more exactly a picture of the impressing 
force, till, at last, man has senses and faculties that, with fair ex- 
actness, picture forth or receive true impressions from the various 
corresponding forces of the Universe surrounding him ; that this 
process is going on still, and that therefore man’s senses and 
faculties incessantly tend to reproduce more and more exactly the 
surrounding Universe. 

Further, Science feels daily more certain that each force in the 
Universe transacts its own business, as it were, is competent to man- 
age its own affairs, with regard to Organisms, without any external 
help or interference. 

Science knows nothing, then, of an arbitrary Will that, ages ago, 
uttered the fiat, “‘ Let gravitation be,’ and gravitation was: and 
then said, ‘“* Let man’s body be fitted to gravitation,” and instantly 
at the moment of his creation man was:so fitted. 

Science, on the contrary, sees gravitation surrounding Organisms 
since Organisms began to exist on the planet ; sees Organisms in- 
cessantly compelled to new and ever new adjustment to gravita- 
tion; sees more and more complex adjustments gradually com- 
menced, and gradually perfected, so that at last man’s body with 
its million fibres, with its infinity of nerve-connections and mus- 
cular movements, adjusts itself to gravitation almost unawares. 
Science, then, sees that gravitation is itself the force that creates 
the adjustments in Organisms. No need, it thinks, of any creative 
force outside of gravitation and outside of Organisms to account 
for the adjustments. The force itself creates the channels of ad- 
justment, just as running water tends to cut its own bed. 

Just so, Science knows nothing of an arbitrary Will which said, 
*“‘ Light be! and light was,” and then in an instant created per- 
fect eyes to fit the light. Science sees light playing about Organ- 
isms since planet life began: first, perhaps, makirg a mere 
chemical impression of itself, as on nitrate of silver; but gradu- 
ally reproducing itself more and more perfectly, by battle-of-life, 
natural-selection process, and so on, till at last the human eye 
has reached a fair state of perfection, though science prophesies 
with confidence of vastly better and more perfect eyes to come. 
In a word, Science thinks that it is light that makes eyes in Organ- 
isms: has been making, and still is making eyes. The fish in the 
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Mammoth Cave have no eyes, and Science thinks the reason is be- 
cause there is no ight to make them. 

Just so, Science knows nothing of an arbitrary Will that first 
said, “Let an atmosphere be,” and an atmosphere was: and 
then, at a single fiat, made perfect ears to fit it. In the eye 
of science, the resounding air has been sound Organisms since 
earth time began: first producing a dull vibration in one celled 
Organisms, it may be, as the deaf man feels the piano vibrate 
when it is played: but gradually building up, by battle-of- 
life, natural-selection process, more and more complete response 
in Organisms to its own movements, till at last man’s ear can 
fairly discriminate between quite delicate differences of sound: 
though the air, it thinks, has millions of lessons to teach ears yet: 
requires millions of human years to perfect man’s ear in; just as 
many, in*fact, as light requires to teach all it has to teach to hu- 
man eyes. 

In a word, in the eye of Science, the air and Organisms together 
are quite competent to the manufacture of ears. 

In one word, Science is beginning to feel that the surrounding 
universe is competent to produce all the organs life uses ; and its 
dogma of natural selection, survival of the fittest, hereditary 
transmission of qualities, &c., give, it thinks, a fairly adequate 
sketch of the law of progress toward higher life. 

Here some of you may ask, in astonishment, “ Do you mean to 
say, then, that Science inevitably leads to blank Atheism? for to 
us this is Atheism, pure and mere.” 

Well, friends, if this indeed be so, I demand your pity and 
sympathy for the Scientific Atheist. He, as well as you, came to 
consciousness in a world that believed this was blank Atheism; and 
since his paramount duty, as a scientist, was first to investigate 
the facts, and then to follow fearlessly whithersoever the facts 
should lead him, — the more completely he fulfilled his duty, the 
more completely atheistic he became ; according to your concep- 
tion of Atheism, which he himself shared. The indolent scientist 
might still believe; the industrious, earnest, progressive scientist 
must be atheistic. 

But I do more than claim your pity ; I turn round upon you, 
and say, “‘ Thou art the man.” How indignant David felt at the 
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mean rich man, before he knew that it was himself in another 
guise! I say, then, that the scientific Atheist is you or I, carry- 
ing our usual, wretched, commonplace atheistic way of thinking 
about things in general, into higher and wider departments of 
thought. Let me illustrate a little. You have naturally weak 
lungs, and the wise doctor orders you to take a gentle row in a 
boat daily to strengthen them. You obey, and your lungs grow 
strong. ‘That is, not only the air-cells you have do their work 
better, but also innumerable new air-cells are created, each new 
cell just as wonderful, just as complete, just as difficult to create 
as the old ones were. Now suppose you say, “* O/ course, it is 
natural and simple enough. Lungs, like everything else, grow by 
exercise.” And suppose you feel not one throb of gratitude to 
the One who has created new lungs in you; suppose, rather, that 
you do not even believe that God has created new lungs in you by 
the self-same process wherewith he creates everything, — are you 
much better than these skeptical scientists who do not see God in 
the creation of lungs at all? You are atheistic about the million 
new cells; they are atheistic about the millions of old ones: that is 
all the difference between you. 

One more illustration. You send your child to the singing 
school, and you expect her ear to be improved. If she has wise 
instructors her ear will be improved ; that is, the thousand tuning- 
forks in her ear will have increased in power, in tremulous sen- 
sitiveness to musical vibration; aye! perhaps some hundreds of 
new fibres will be added. Now is not the creation of these new 
fibres just as wonderful as the creation of the old ones? And 
can you wonder if science declares, that the same power that 
made the hundred new ones was competent to make the thousand 
or two original ones? Aye! and if you catch yourself thinking 
that these hundred new fibres came all in a natural and common- 
place way, ought you to be much surprised if Scientific people 
think that all the fibres came in a natural and commonplace way ? 
You are atheistic with regard to the hundred new fibres; they 
are atheistic about the old ones. If you do not wonder, adore, 
kneel before the Mystery of Growth in your child’s ear, why ex- 
pect them to do so before the Mystery of Growth in the ears from 
which she inherited her capacity of hearing? If you say, “ Of 
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course, the child’s ear is improved, that is, grows, because she is 
constantly exercising it: that is all,’ why should not they say, 
that all ears have come about by similar exercise, and that is all? 
In a word, if you think that your child’s ear can grow without 
God’s immediate Creative Force present in the vibrating Air, and 
in the sensitive Ear, wherein are you more religious than they ? 

*‘ Therefore, thou art inexcusable, O man, whosoever thou art 
that judgest, for thou that judgest doest the self-same things !”’ 

But, of course, dear friends, the mere fact of my standing 
here among men of Religion, proclaims that to me these thoughts 
of Science are not Atheistic. 

On the contrary, Iam here to affirm that the opposite idea is 
far more nearly Atheistic ; and that the thought of Science is 
steadily pointing toward the only permanent, because only true 
Theism. 

The scientific view of a Universe teeming with Force, in which 
each great department has power enough to produce all the efforts 
which we see it does produce upon organisms, without any exter- 
nal aid or interference, is Atheistic: if he only can be Theistic, 
who believes that the Universe is divided into two separate and 
opposite Entities, Matter and God. It is Atheistic, if it be Theistic 
to suppose that the vast spaces which are filled up with Matter 
are empty of God. 

But suppose a man should claim, on the contrary, that that was 
the only true Theism which said that God was All, and in All: 
that in God we live: in God we move: in God we have our be- 
ing; that’ Matter and Spirit, to the Infinite Eye, are not Two, 
but One Universe; and that he who divorces Matter from God 
is the Atheist, as far as Matter is concerned? Which fills Gravita- 
tion the most with Deity: the idea that God, ages ago, willed that 
Matter should attract Matter, and that since that moment the 
Law of Gravitation acts all by itself; or the thought that every 
circling planet, every ordered system, every movement of sun 
or stars, the binding of Galaxy to Galaxy, the safety and 
strength of the whole Starry Heavens is, at each instant, the di- 
rect manifestation of the Life, Power, and Majesty of God? 
Which fills Light the most with Deity: the idea that God created 
Light outside of himself, ages ago, and so it now shines all by it- 
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self; or the idea that God is Light, and in Him is no darkness at 
all ; that, while in other stages of being, other light of God may 
gladden angel eyes, this Light of Day we now see is divine; that 
every vibration of its million million waves is instinct with the Force 
of God? Which is the most Theistic : to say that six thousand years 
ago God created two pairs of human eyes to see the Light, and from 
that moment eyes have come in the due course of Nature; or to 
say that God in ‘Light, the force of God manifested as Light, 
eternally creates eyes; that God has created directly, immedi- 
ately, not two pairs, but all the million million pairs of human eyes 
that ever looked on the light of Day; and that God, as Perfect 
Light, is daily creating more perfect eyes? The only way to 
banish God from eyes is to declare that the Light which makes 
eyes is an Entity outside of and apart from God. The only way 
to banish God from ears or lungs is to declare that God’s breath 
is not in the vibrating Air; the only way to banish God from Or- 
ganisms is to invent a method, whether Theistic or Atheistic, it 
matters not, by which Organisms can exist or grow apart from 
him. 

One thing more needs to be said here. I have said that the 
progressive scientists think that the theory of Progress by Natural 
Selection, Hereditary Transmission, &c., is a fairly adequate first 
approximation to the truth. I believe this to be so, with one 
very important qualification. It is quite conceivable that even a 
single one-celled monad may have been the tiny gate through 
which the Vast Procession of Life has marched into our Earth. 
But it is not conceivable that that one-celled monad was large 
enough to hold the immeasurable Life-Force which that Proces- 
sion manifests. It is not conceivable that such monad had room 
to hold, even in potency, the Life-power of a single man: much 
less that of the billion billion plants, animals, and men that have 
inherited the Planet. It is evident then, that this Life-power 
must have come into Organisms, by degrees, from somewhere. 
Now, at present, the Evolution Theory gives a very uncertain 
sound concerning this somewhere. Only three hypotheses appear 
to be in any way conceivable. 

I. If any given Orb, sun or planet, increases in weight, you 
instantly account for it by assuming that Matter has come in upon 
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it from the surrounding Spaces. Just so, if Life-power on a given 
Orb increases, you can account for it by assuming that Life keeps 
flowing in upon it from a vast Reservoir of Life surrounding it. 
That is, you must supplement your Theory by the Doctrine of In- 
flux. Any one who accepts this solution is not “far from the 
Kingdom of God.” For this is but the first approximation to the 
thought of the Infinite Causal Life that fills the Universe. If this 
be the true solution, then the present statement of the doctrine 
of Evolution describes fairly the Channels through which the Life- 
Force has flowed, and still is flowing. The Channel of Life-Force 
is Life. Through the Life of each to-day flows the Life-stream of 
to-morrow ; but a steady Rain from Heaven is the source of in- 
crease in the Volume of the Tide. 

I once gave my little girl of three a money-box. It was one of 
those houses of painted iron, that have a slit down the chimney 
large enough for a cent to fall through. well, she was much as- 
tonished to find that the number of cents in the House kept on in- 
creasing and increasing. I suppose she thought at first, that they 
just grew, and that was all. But, at last, she evidently began to 
have a dim suspicion that it could not be so; and I noticed that 
she watched me very carefully, whenever I came near the 
Chimney-piece. Finally, it was plain, that my little tot had 
thought out the problem, and had come to the conclusion that her 
Father’s own hands kept putting that money in. 

Just like that money-box is this great House of the World. 
The Sum Total of Life keeps on increasing and increasing before 
our very eyes. We are but children, and dull ones, too. But at 
last, we begin to discover, like my little girl, that Some One keeps 
dropping more Life into the House all the time; and our Hearts 
whispers to us, in sacred hours, that that Some One is “ Our 
Father.”’ 

Through a thousand Channels the Mystic Life descends ; through 
Sun-Force: Earth-Force: through the Past and in the Present ; 
but Our Father’s Life it is that doeth all in all. 

II. You are shut up to this, unless you assume that Life is 
simply one of the compounds of Hydrogen, Oxygen, Carbon, and 
Nitrogen, &c., with a peculiar capacity to absorb and utilize 
Solar Energy. Such a theory takes certain great truths, which 
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must be part of any solution of Life in the planet. Material Life 
cannot get on without the Hydrogen and Oxygen; and Trans- 
muted Solar Force, which is incessantly coming in to organisms 
from the Central Orb, is essential to Life on this Earth. But if 
you believe that Sun-Force is blind and dead, and still insist that 
this is all, you can make your Theory as Atheistic, and therefore 
as unthinkable at bottom, as you please. 

III. But you can also believe that a monad of Spirit is united 
to each atom of Hydrogen and Oxygen, &c., and that Organiza- 
tion gives simply the opportunity to such Spirit-monads to coalesce 
into a single complex Life. Matter I define to be Substance 
Divisible ; Spirit, Substance Indivisible. But on this theory, 
Matter would have to be defined as Substance that cannot come 
directly into contact with Substance: and Spirit as Substance 
that can so come into contact ; and thus that innumerable monads of 
Spirit coalesce into one complex Life. I can imagine a consistent 
scheme of the Universe, one taking in all the facts of Matter and 
of Spirit, built up on just such a hypothesis. It is quite poetical : 
we must imagine these Soul-monads lying asleep, or imprisoned 
in uncounted myriads in the grains of sand, and the soil of the 
world, until awakened to life by their entrance into Organism. 
We can fancy a Flower to be a living Community of Soul-monads, 
and can indulge in a Midsummer Nights’ Dream of Fay-men dan- 
cing not on, but in, its Petals, or flying through the air in the 
Pollen-dust, even as man sails the Ether in this Earth-Ship of his. 
We can imagine such Fay-people gradually progressing in their 
knowledge of Community-building ; just as Darwin imagines the 
bees did; and may consider that we ourselves are Vast Empires 
of such, more or less wisely ruled. T. L. Harris, indeed, the 
great Spiritual Seer, has reported a conversation he had with one 
of these Fay-men, who live happily, in “ conjugial pairs,’’ on the 
shore of some Vast Artery that flows from the great Ocean of the 
Heart, or in the Limestone Regions of the Tibia or Fibula; or in 
the swelling Uplands of the convolutions of the Brain. In fact, it 
is Swedenborg’s theory of the other world transformed to this. 
Heaven, with Swedenborg, is one grand Man: innumerable mil- 
lions of Angels inhabiting the eye: innumerable others the hand 
or brain; while, in all reverence, he asserts that God is the In- 
finite Man. 
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Such a theory, fantastic as we may deem it, may be a devoutly 
Theistic one; and if you asked such a Theorist if Death did not 
scatter forever this vast community of Spirit-monads that make up 
a man, he might answer, that only the Force of God himself can 
separate Spirits that have once coalesced; but that Infinite Love 
never could exercise such Force. If you then asked what became 
of the Hydrogen and Oxygen atoms thus bereft of their com- 
panion Spirit-monads, he might say, that such atoms are, indeed, 
dead ; but that only a certain amount of Spirit-Life can be 
evolved out of Earth-Life; and when every molecule has given 
up its Spirit-monad the end of Earth-Life will have arrived. 
Still, I hazard little in saying that the first solution is the one 
toward which the deeper Thought of Mankind is slowly tending ; 
and if this be indeed so, if the Direct Force of God makes the 
Senses of Organisms, and if it is the Life of God himself that 
flows into the Life of Organisms, do you not see that the Reli- 
gious Scientist is beginning to catch the first faint notes of a song 
finer than mortal voices have yet hymned to Heaven? 

We have looked for God’s Creating Power in the wrong place. 
We have put it afar off beyond the Stars, when it was daily work- 
ing all around us. We said Lo here! and Lo there: while all the 
while the Kingdom of God was not only within our souls, but 
within our bodies also. Not only so; that Kingdom of God was 
also within the rocks, the plants, the animals, within the Earth 
itself. 

The end will be, that this World with all that is therein, its sea, 
its land, its dust, its gases, its atoms; with its trees and cattle, its 
men and women and children, is going to be lifted up into 
Heavenly Places. The end will be that the Tabernacle of God 
will be seen to be with men. Men shall know that he is our God 
forever and ever! For one,I feel, in every nerve, the happy 
consciousness that the weary Age of Doubt is fast wearing away, 
and that a new Age of Faith has already begun. This grim 
Spectre of Knowledge was to destroy Faith, was it? Yes! by 
turning Faith to Sight: Hope to Fruition; a belief in a blessed 
Hereafter to a Life in a blessed and Eternal Now! 

I was writing this alone in my room at night. My little ones 
were asleep near by, and the whole house was still, when the 
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thought of the wonder and glory of all this came upon me as never 
before, and I said in my heart, ** Father, Father! in Thee our bodies 
live ; by Thee our senses are daily fed; by Thee our brain and 
heart and hand grow to power. Not a movement of the limbs, not 
glance of the eye, not a vibration of the chambers of sound, but 
Thou art there! I look around my room to-night, and see that the 
very oaken doors are saturated with Thy still power. Walls and win- 
dows stand so fast, the whole house so safely shelters me and mine, 
because Thy strength is in the walls. Lime and mortar, wood and 
stone, have received from Thee a commandment to keep me safe 
from harm ; or, rather, Thou in them doest so keep me! Thy 
arms of strength keep my little fields in their place in the midst 
of the stable Landscape; and Thy Life, Thy Power it is that 
gives to me the sweet uses of plant, flower, and fruit. My very 
dog looks into my eyes with eyes of loving obedience, because a 
tiny rill of Thy grace has flowed into his little life. Truly the In- 
visible Things of Thee are clearly seen by the Things that are 
made.”’ 

But, in the last place, I say that Science is going to give Re- 
ligion a mighty equivalent for all,and more than all, the trouble she 
has given. She does not pretend to discover Religious Truth ; 
that were to repeat the absurdity of Religion pretending to dis- 
cover Scientific Truth. ‘The Soul in man has revealed the things 
of the Soul. Science would cut a poor figure yet, if she at- 
tempted to supplant Religion in the teaching of the Christian 
graces, love, joy, peace, long-suffering, patience, brotherly kind- 
ness, charity. 

But Science can and will give to Religion her Method. Ina 
world that grows, Religion must also grow, and grow in accord- 
ance with the Laws of Growth. And more,— Science, with her 
central doctrine of Real Organisms surrounded by a Real Universe, 
is beginning to lay the granite foundations of certainty, on which 
the Temple of the Future is to be builded. 

Do not despise the lowly ground of common sense whereon those 
foundations are based, — namely, the ground that man has trust- 
worthy senses, and that to their verdict, rightly interpreted, the 
material Universe trustworthily corresponds ; that each sense is 
directly connected, as effect with cause, with its corresponding 
Force in the Universe. 
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Light photographs on the inside of eyes the self-same picture 
that it reveals outside of eyes. Air makes the musical fibres and 
the watery fluid and otolithes inside of ears vibrate in exact sym- 
phony with its own vibrations outside of ears. Now see what 
doubts and perplexities this frees us from. The Greek Skeptics 
asked, without any answer forthcoming, ‘“ How do you know 
that the senses give any true verdict on things? Here is the 
Thunder, and there is your ear. How do you know that that 
sound is in any sense a copy of the Thunder; that it reveals in 
any way the nature of the Thunder?’’ Science answers the 
question by saying that the Thunder is caused by the swift pas- 
sage of the Electric Force through the air, which produces in it 
tremendous vibrations, which are propazated in waves in all direc- 
tions ; and that these waves, striking on the shore of the ear, give 
rise to precisely corresponding vibrations inside; and that thus 
the sound is an exact copy of the Thunder. You doubt whether 
you really hear the Piano? sprinkle sand on the sounding-board. 
It runs at once into ridges, betraying the fact that even sand has 
ears of a certain sort, and, in its dumb way, knows as well as you 
do that there was a real vibration of a real string. 

You need no longer perplex your brain, my metaphysical friend, 
on the question, ‘* Do I see a real world, or is it only sensation in 
me, that makes me imagine I see ?’’ now that Science has shown 
you that Nitrate of Silver sees all and more than all that your eye 
sees. Strange, that even Picton is not quite out of the fog, when 
he talks about seeing a Clock. All, or nearly all, the phenomena 
he seems to think subjective, are repeated on the sensitive plate. 
Nitrate of Silver, my friend, knows that that Clock-Face is White, 
just as well as you do; yet I do not believe that Nitrate of Silver 
has much subjectivity about it. A real Universe, then, surround- 
ing a man, and a real man surrounded, that is the key to the 
Physics, Metaphysics, and Religion of the Future: a real man, 
every organized Faculty a more or less perfect Copy of the real 
Universe surrounding the Faculty. 

Democritus hit upon a great world-wide Truth, when he said 
that the senses are but a modification of Touch. It is the touch 
of the stone on your hand that you feel; it is the touch of the 
fruit on your tongue that you taste; it is the touch of aromatic 
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particles on the sensitive nostril that you smell; it is the touch of 
the air-wave on your tympanum that you hear ; it is the touch of 
the ether-wave on your eye that you see. You feel, taste, smell, 
hear, and see that part of the Universe that touches you. And 
in the view of Science each Sense is actually produced by the 
Touch of the Surrounding Universe on the Organism, and the re- 
sponse of Organism to that Touch. 

Now Science is straining every nerve to include the Phenom- 
ena of Mind in the great generalizations she is making. Well, 
what will be the result, if she succeeds? Let us see. She has 
already proved that the Touch of the Universe on Rock and 
Glacier accounts for all the phenomena of Rock and Glacier: she 
is fast proving that the Touch of the Universe on the Body ac- 
counts for the Senses; she will prove that the Touch of the Uni- 
verse on the Soul of man accounts for the Truth, and Right, and 
Love that are inman. Whatthen? It is Light, not Darkness, 
that accounts for eyes. It is the Light without that accounts for 
the Light within. So also it is Right, not Wrong, that accounts 
for the sense of Right. Only a Universe of Right, and the touch 
of that upon man’s Soul, can account for the Right in man’s Soul, 

And now, my scientific friend, Religion is going to use your 
method a little. Religion finds that there is more or less organized 
in man, a Conscience. That is, there is inside a man a copy, more 
or less accurate, of something outside of and surrounding a man. 
Is it not so? Sense of Justice inside a man: a Just Universe 
outside. Now Religion thanks Science for her doctrine of Growth, 
for it clears up a thousand puzzles about the imperfections, the con- 
tradictions of conscience. It accounts for the fact that the Absolute 
Justice has not been distinctly perceived. A dim semi-conscious- 
ness of Right first, dim as the chemical reaction of monad organ- 
isms under the action of Light. But the Infinite Righteousness 
shines on and on, producing more and more perfect copies of 
itself; until at last there is something like an organized Sense 
of Right in Mankind, while some eminent souls have seen the 
vision of an Infinite Righteousness flooding their souls with Light. 

To sum up, then, my scientific friend, we prove by your own 
method that, as there is sense of Justice in a man, there is, there- 
fore, a Just Universe outside of a man: as there is a sense of 
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Truth in a man, there is a True Universe outside of a man: as 
there is a sense of Love in a man, there is a Loving Universe out- 
side of a man. Now, when you rejoice to acknowledge that all 
Souls are surrounded by Infinite Justice, Truth, and Love, you 
may call that Justice, Truth, and Love, by what name you please. 
You may say, “ Universe ;’’ we say, “* The Infinite Father ;”’ 
but it matters little, if we bow in adoration together ! 

And Religion, too, is going to use the favorite scientific doc- 
trine of Origin of Species by Natural Selection, Battle of Life, 
Survival of the Fittest, and so on. Religion is going to investigate 
the Universal Law of Progress, and see how it will fit her particu- 
lar Facts. And here I would say that Science, so radical in many 
of her conclusions, will turn out to be most unexpectedly conserva- 
tive in others. 

There is a vague notion, very prevalent just now, that People 
in general march in solid Phalanx toward Progress. True, People 
in general do not take much trouble about it; but, somehow, Prog- 
ress runs itself. Mankind are such a superior class of persons, 
that they have only to be alive, and the Spirit of the Age does 
the rest. Now Science, I think, will prove conclusively that this 
vague notion is, to the last degree, unscientific. 

I have lately been studying the way Tomatoes are improved. 
Do you smile, and ask what that has to do with Religion? Ah, 
Friend, sooner or later you will learn that you live in the same 
Universe with the Tomatoes, and that their improvement obeys 
the same laws as your own! 

People in general do not cause Tomatoes to progress very much. 
No! Year by year a few scientific gardeners — whose numbers 
might be counted almost on your fingers — keep watching the 
nature of Tomatoes. They try every variety, obtain the best pos- 
sible seed, cross the breeds, give every advantage of soil and cul- 
ture. Then, at last, they select the best variety: and then choose 
the best plant of that variety : and then select the best tomatoes 
on the best plant, and save the seed of these, and so on, till at last 
they secure a truly improved Tomato. Then, as a second step, 
there are a few hundred market-gardeners, scattered throughout 
the country, who have sense enough to know that it “* pays ” to get 
the best seed, and knowledge enough to know the best people to 
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get the seed from. Then these market-gardeners raise plants to 
sell; and then there are five thousand smart farmers who know 
that it “ pays” to buy of these market-gardeners ; and so, at last, 
the Stupid Public is forced into getting a better variety of To- 
mato. Why, we have driven winter back at least two weeks 
already, thus practically lengthening our summer, as far as Toma- 
toes are concerned. Now, my intuitional radical friend, I want 
just to ask you one question: If you cut off your ten or a dozen 
scientific heads, that originally start the improvement, where will 
your Tomato progress be? So it is with every sort of progress, — 
Literary, Scientific, Social, Religious. The initial impulse is always 
given by some one eminent mind, or, at most, a few eminent minds. 
Then they pass the impulse on to those most prepared to receive 
it; and they to others, and so on, till the whole world receives it 
at last. 

It is eminently so with Religious progress. The mass of Man- 
kind, said Mencius, need the advent of a sage or true ruler, and 
then they will receive a rousing impulse. 

He knew no Science, that unknown Poet, who wrote the Te 
Deum for all Time. Yet no Science could have taught him better 
the Eternal Law of Progress, when he sang : — 

“We praise Thee, O God; we acknowledge Thee to be the Lord. 

All the Earth doth worship Thee, the Father Everlasting. 

To Thee all Angels cry aloud; the Heavens and all the Powers therein ; 
The glorious Company of the Apostles praise Thee ! 

The goodly Fellowship of the Prophets praise Thee ! 

The noble army of Martyrs praise Thee! 


The Holy Church throughout all the world doth acknowledge Thee, 
The Father of an Infinite Majesty!” 


Yes! Down a ladder of Souls the Heavenly message speeds. 
First the Light of God shines on Angels’ Eyes, and all Heaven 
rejoices with joy unspeakable. The rapt Soul of Jesus sees the 
Heavenly Vision. In his eyes Apostles and Prophets see the 
shining of the Eternal Light. They make that Light shine among 
men; and lo! common men and women are nerved to heroism, to 
martyrdom, to brave life and glorious death. To ever-widening 
circles the Light is carried on and on, until, at last, the Holy 
Church throughout all the world feels the Father’s Presence with 


- ! 
that world for evermore ! & B Csemee. 
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THE DUTY OF UNITARIANS IN REGARD TO SCI- 
ENTIFIC THOUGHT.* : 


At the close of the last century, Joseph Priestley stood before 
the world eminent for his zeal as a discoverer in science, as an op- 
ponent of the current theological dogmas in Christendom, and as a 
defender of the reality and truth of Christian Revelation. The at- 
titude thus taken by the greatest of the English Unitarians has 
been substantially maintained by the Unitarian body until this 
day. It has shown its devotion to science and to truth, its hostil- 
ity to theological error, its loyalty to Christ, by proofs of every 
kind. The best and strongest, the most scholarly and carefully 
considered arguments in defense of the genuineness of the Gos- 
pels, in support of the credibility and truthfulness of their bio- 
graphy of Jesus, have come from those who gave also the strong- 
est statement of reasons for not believing the doctrines of Trinita- 
rians. The blessed volume, on which the hopes of the here and 
the hereafter, in this world and in the world to come, are cen- 
tered, will receive, we believe, more attention and faith, and be a 
still greater blessing and salvation to the nations, when it is shown 
that it does not teach doctrines at which “ Reason stands aghast 
and Faith herself is half confounded.” It is because our Uni- 
tarian faith thus keeps the great central truths of the gospel free 
from the contaminations and additions of human philosophy that 
we hold it so dear. It sings, like Beethoven’s wondrous Oratorio, 
the dread tale of Gethsemane and Calvary, in those simple, solemn 
strains, of penitence, gratitude, and adoring love, in which world 
after world shall join, until the whole universe rings with the exalted 
theme. It agrees with that great preacher of the first century, 
whom the apostles surnamed The Son of Consolation, in believing 
that Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, — 
the Everlasting Rock on which the church is built; and it would 
obey his exhortation to hold fast the beginning of our confidence 
steadfast to the end, in hope of being made partakers of Christ, 


* Remarks at a meeting in Saratoga, N.Y., Thursday evening, 
Sept. 17, 1874. 
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and realizing the fulfillment of his most precious promises. At the 
same time it knows that the forms of error are various, shifting, 
and mutable as the clouds, and that those forms of error are, like 
the clouds, often bathed in resplendent light, and imitate the forms 
of heavenly truth so closely that they would, if possible, deceive 
the very elect. Unitarians endeavor therefore to obey the injunction 
of the greater companion of Barnabas, and avoid profane and vain 
babblings and the oppositions of science falsely so called. The 
false science to which St. Paul alludes was a pretended science of 
spiritual and heavenly things, but the apostle’s words may warn 
us against false science of every kind. St. Paul describes the 
gospel as a life-giving doctrine, never to be superseded by the 
advancement of science ; for this is the etymological suggestion of 
his word akatagnoston. True science is as immutable as the gospel : 
what it has once found, remains, as Plato in the seventh Book of 
the Republic says of geometry, an everlasting possession ; because 
it is a knowledge of that which is. But as there are hypocrites, 
and ignorant fanatical misinterpreters of the gospel of Christ, so 
there are pretenders, charlatans, and dreamers in science, who are 
all the more multiplied, and gain all the more power for mischief 
in proportion to the true growth of science, and the manifestation 
of its beneficent power. Between science herself and the gospel 
there is no conflict; between the vagaries of these scientific theo- 
rists and the gospel, or between science herself and popular mis- 
interpretations of the gospel, the conflict may amount to absolute 
incompatibility. Unitarians, recognizing these facts and relations 
between science and revealed religion, are called upon for special 
activity, zeal, and interest both in promoting the true spirit of 
scientific investigation, lest false scientific views hinder the re- 
ception of the saving truth of the Gospel, and in presenting 
clearly and forcibly a correct interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment, lest by presenting erroneous views of Christianity to men of 
true scientific spirit we lead them to reject the Word of Life. 

The forms of unbelief, shifting and mutable as the clouds, may 
in our day and in our country be referred to two great classes, the 
epidemic hallucinations of spirit-rapping, and exotheism, in its mul- 
tiplied varieties, by which it attempts to ignore, rather than to 
deny, the existence and the presence of God. I pass by Mor- 
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monism, altogether, as having no tendency to mislead men in our 
community ; I pass by spirit-rapping without further notice, be- 
cause it does not professedly build on a scientific basis; I will 
only refer to those forms of unbelief in the gospel which assume 
to stand on modern scientific thought. Prominent among these is 
that presented most fully by Mr. Herbert Spencer. He assumes 
that there has always been a contest between religion and science, 
science seeking natural and intelligible causes for events, religion 
declaring the causes to be supernatural and inscrutable. Mr. 
Spencer conceives himself to be the great mediator, who re- 
conciles religion and science: by declaring, in behalf of sci- 
ence, that all causes are intelligible and discoverable, except 
the cause of the origin of the universe; and by declaring, 
in behalf of religion, that the ultimate or First Cause is abso- 
lutely inscrutable, and that we can predicate of it no attributes 
whatever. This position he declares to be the most emphat- 
ically religious of all positions, and the only truly scientific posi- 
tion. Science must, he says, result in reducing all the phenomena 
of the universe to successive phases of an eternal cycle of evolu- 
tion, and religion must resolve itself into awe of the impenetrable 
mystery of the cause of that evolution. In substantial concord 
with this, Darwin and his school undertake to show the steps of 
the evolution in organic life; and Tyndall confesses his faith that 
the steps may possibly hereafter be traced backward into inorganic 
matter. 

The evolution doctrine as maintained by Spencer, by Darwin, 
by Tyndall, assumes to be modern scientific thought, and in the 
mouths of some of its advocates assumes to dispose effectually of 
all the claims of Christian revelation. The first assumption is 
wholly unfounded. The evolution hypothesis, in general terms, 
has an apriori probability in its favor. Maupertuis’ grand theo- 
logical dogma, that the Divine Wisdom would waste no power in 
superfluous exertion, this dogma, so fruitful in physics as the prin- 
ciple of the least action, would lead us, in botany and zodlogy, to 
expect a development by evolution, were such development possi- 
ble. But we have no proof of the possibility of such develop- 
ment; we have, on the contrary, very strong presumptive evidence 
against the possibility of an evolution passing over certain gaps, — 
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such, for example, as from inorganic to organic, from vegetable to 
animal, from brute to man. Much less have we any proof of the 
historic fact of such development ; indeed, to my mind the induc- 
tions of physical science absolutely forbid the possibility of such 
development having taken place according to Darwin’s scheme of 
the survival of the fittest. My opinion however, as I am not a 
scientific man, is of no consequence ; that of the veterans in sci- 
ence is, and there are more than seven thousand in the Israel of 
science that have never yet bowed the knee before the grandson’s 
gorgeous rehabilitation of the dreams of Erasmus. The multi- 
tudinous facts and arguments brought forward by the school of Dar- 
win to show the real occurrence of an evolution in organic nature 
of species out of other species, and even of much higher catego- 
ries, genera, families, orders, &c., out of inferior ones, seem to 
many zodlogists and botanists, as they did to Agassiz, of no bear- 
ing on the question: except that some of these facts are of very 
great weight against the views which they are brought forward to 
support. Theories on which there is such a marked division of 
opinion, among the leaders of science, cannot by any stretch of 
courtesy be deemed established. The modern development theo- 
ries have no more claim to be called science than the theology of 
Spinoza, or the commentaries of Newton on the Apocalypse, or 
Goethe’s Farbenlehre, or Mr. Crooke’s toyings with the ghost of 
Katie King. If, therefore, any Christian draws from his Bible 
doctrines inconsistent with the possibility of evolution, let him not 
think himself obliged to choose between giving up his Bible and 
denying the accuracy of the results of modern science. 

Let me, however, frankly concede, that, as coming events cast 
their shadows before, so these dreams of evolution in which our 
young men, intoxicated as it were by the opium smoke of Bud- 
dhistic speculation, so rapturously indulge, may possibly prove in 
some measure true. Science has but one aim, to unfold the har 
monies of the universe, to show the mutual interdependence and 
normal succession of its parts. Now, it certainly is possible, al- 
though I can, by no effort of my imagination, make it seem even 
possible, that, in the future researches of science, she may show 
that the old dreams of Democritus and Lucretius, set forth so 
plausibly by Tyndall, are true, and that all life did evolve from 
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matter. That would not make the first chapter of Genesis a He- 
brew myth, but only show that men of the New Jerusalem church 
are right in supposing that chapter, in the words, “ Let the earth 
bring forth,” to teach the doctrine of spontaneous generation. It 
would do nothing towards establishing Herbert Spencer’s idea of 
an evolution and revolution in cycles of eternal length, but would 
leave the beginning and end of the present cycle undetermined as 
they are to-day. It would do nothing towards invalidating the 
everlasting strength of the induction by which we prove that mind 
is before matter, that “thought is the cause of all that is ;” 
that, as has been argued by the immortal Agassiz, the creation is 
the embodiment of God’s ideas, and science but a reverent read- 
ing of a part of that divine thought. It would still require but a 
moderate degree of logical acumen to show the preposterous ab- 
surdity of every attempt made by Mr. Spencer, and that school, 
to prove that we are absolutely shut out from acquiring any con- 
ceptions of God, or from receiving any revelations through his 
Son and his Spirit. And this is one of the special functions of 
Unitarianism, — to show that the faith into which we baptize men, 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, con- 
tains nothing incredible, nothing repugnant to reason, nothing 
against which science, either now or hereafter, can possibly bring 
any objection, but in favor of which, on the contrary, there is 
the strongest possible antecedent probability. It is acknowledged 
that the human mind naturally and inevitably infers the existence 
of God from the phenomena of consciousness and of observation. 
It is manifest that all parts of the universe are fitted together pre- 
cisely as ¢f in fulfillment of one grand plan, one artistic conception. 
Every discovery in science is a new proof that the world was built 
upon the pattern of ideas, which include our apriori ideas; every 
step in science shows not only that man is intelligent, but that the 
world is intelligible, — that we were made in the image of our 
Creator that we are the sons of God. There is then an antece- 
dent probability of the soundness of the induction which Jesus 
authorizes us to make, from our best ideas of the parental and 
filial relation, to our relation with God. We should reasonably 
expect him to communicate with us, and send us messengers inde- 
pendent of the routine of nature. The sacrifice on Calvary was 
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thus as distinctly promised in our highest intuitions of holiness and 
love, as man was prefigured in the lower vertebrates which pre- 
ceded him. The inviolability and invariability of law no more 
precludes the forgiveness of sin, and the reconciliation of man 
through a mediator, than it shuts off the possibility of a man’s re- 
ceiving his returning and penitent son. Our Unitarian interpre- 
tation of the Scripture does not fix the age of the world, nor the 
methods of creation, nor the deterioration of the race from an 
original state in Eden; it makes the Scriptures, both of the Old 
and the New Testament, deal directly with the relations of God 
and of Christ to the soul; and brings out of the Bible a body of 
doctrines, which, as you may find them in the standard writers of 
our denomination forty years ago, I believe to be unassailable by 
any sound metaphysic and by any conceivable results of true sci- 
ence. And they are precious, whether presented in their simplicity, 
or cumbered by the traditions of men, they are the light and the life 
of the world, the source of wisdom and righteousness and strength ; 
the comfort of the sorrowing, the aid of the tempted, the hope of 
the sinful, the fountain of love and kindness, of justice and purity 
and temperance; the stay alike of old and young, of rich and 
poor, of the wise and learned, of the ignorant and foolish; the 
hope of the dying; the life of the immortal church of living men. 
Would that our young men, turning their eyes from the daz- 
zling pyrotechnics of modern speculation, might see in the bright 
and morning star which rose over the hills of Galilee the hope, the 
light and salvation of the nations. Would that each church rep- 
resented in this conference, and each minister of our faith, might 
arouse some young man to prepare himself for the ministry of 
this faith,— that we might see them coming into our pulpits, not 
to utter any such miserable interrogatory as, What is all this Chris- 
tianity worth? nor those other words of delusion and folly, “* Lib- 
erty first, and Truth afterwards ;” but those higher words of the 
Divine Master, “The Truth shall make you free; I am the 
Truth ; if the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” 


Tuomas HItu. 
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THINGS OLD AND NEW. 


Tue royal line of time, like the throne of England, never fails 
of a succession. The wine of progressive life is sweet to the lips 
and exhilarating ; for the draught is ever of the new, though the 
flavor of the old lees cling somewhat to the taste. There are most 
lively bees and fresh honey in the decaying carcass of the old lion. 
God makes every age a beautiful flower seated on the stalk of all 
the by-gone world ; and petals and pollen are each fragrant and 
good in its own floral season. As ride the roses and the strawber- 
ries on the advancing crest of summer all along from week to 
week on their way north, from the warm topic and perennial 
equator; so God from his perennial eternity moves forward with 
the sweetness and glow of life, and keeps even with the foremost 
life and verge of time. 

In the act of going forward there is the necessity of leaving 
something behind, —the shells and shards that have had their 
day, and given up their vivifying power to us and our present. 
Ah, the camping grounds, long ago left, of the human forces 
divine! It must needs be that the world should not always re- 
main young, and that things in it, once new, should not stay such. 
So there is much that is old,— old forms and practices; old 
usages in church and market-place, kitchen and court; old fu- 
neral ceremonies, old devices upon tomb-stones ; old wives’ fables ; 
old superstitions, signs, and sayings of Norman descent or Anglo- 
Saxon; old Christmas gatherings and May-day festivals; old 
psalms, sermons, books, and old civilizations. 

These ancient furnishings and cunning traps, though now some- 
what laid aside, as in dark and dusty garrets, humanity delights 
to look upon, at times, as being once its all,— once, and perhaps 
now, very dear; as a man would look upon his boyish kite, won- 
dering when did the owner fly that machine ; or upon the little 
coat, thinking pleasantly of the little man that could have worn 
such a covering; or upon his youthful masterpiece of mind and 
hand that will have to wait long for a better. Much, then, that is 
old has a charm about it. It has seen so many years, looks so 
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venerable and gray ; and yet all this, so ancient, time-worn, and 
dear, once throbbed with the quick pulsations of life, and was the 
measure of the life that then was. We like to pass through old 
and roomy houses, and stand beneath the old trees that shade 
them, and ponder how long time the swelling tide of being flowed 
there, — childhood sported and manhood toiled; how many a 
scene of joy had been enacted there, how many of sorrow, and 
how many have forever passed from thence to other mansions. It 
is no small thing when the plow upturns the utensils and orna- 
ments of savage men; for we are shown where life once wrought, 
and though a poor one, yet the beginning of what shall be im- 
mensely great. Christians and patriots of other times, martyred 
and unmartyred, their last resting places are mile-stones along the 
road thus far traveled by religion and freedom. There is a pleas- 
ure, sad and subdued, in looking upon the spots their bones have 
made sacred; since they have labored and we have entered into 
their labors. 

Looked at for a day, all things seem sturdy and strong against 
anything they may encounter; but ere long the flood of time has 
gone over all, bearing down and away what it will, and leaving 
what it will. It leaves the traveler to wonder and muse over the 
remains of former greatness, — some Volney to write his Ruins, — 
civilization to seek other- channels and new-opening areas. His- 
torians retrace the ground, taking note of rich and lasting life 
and deeds. Poets, from some commanding mount and vantage of 
inspiration, sing the ancient worth and renown. Walter Scott 
and other romancers reconstruct daring and heroic times. Over- 
conservative men search among the débris for precedents in reli- 
gion, governments, and other things that were. As time and its 
newness advance, — the stains gathering on the old and the past, 
—then the living grope mournfully among the memorials of the 
dead. It is then that love and sentiment indite reflective and 
pathetic lines to the fallen, — to fallen cities and empires, to de- 
parted good men, to the vigor of age cut down, to the faded flower 
of infancy. 

When men little knew just how to act and live, the past shows 
us their first attempts, hitting now the right method, and missing 
how oft ! In the things that are old is seen the spirit of humanity 
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first coming into contact with matter and moulding it into artistic 
forms, — how rudely at the start, witness the hut of the early in- 
habitant, and his navy all comprised in a raft. Traveling back, 
we come upon a great force turning this way and that, traversing 
plains, river-valleys, and seas. It is the human mind coming into 
consciousness of itself. There the first housekeeping, — with what 
economy, we have all read. Hearth and home have long gathered 
endearments and sacredness. Like an apple swaying on its 
branches through all the summer, and gathering sweetness month 
by month, so the world has long been ripening under the warm 
breath of God. The present 1s the past improved. The men of 
other times have done more than can be reckoned up to make the 
men of this time what they are. 

Lowell and Manchester belong to the very aristocracy of talent 
and skill; yet their grand-ancestors were the humble hand wheel 
and the plebeian loom. Society is not all above the surface, as 
stem, branches, and foliage. It has roots running down through 
the strata of centuries. From the first, as one would open ear- 
nest lips, the boiling kettle was wont to lift its cover, breathing 
out ardent breath, as much as to say, “* See here a giant power, 
his shining tools and appliances imprisoned, out of his reach, in 
the stolid bars of iron, that will one day grasp his weapons, — off 
to the field,— plant and rear a new civilization.” A vote of 
thanks to early humanity for bearing with negations and poor con- 
trivances, while primary conditions have their time, the sensitive 
lack comes to its senses, and reaction gathers head-way to bring 
the needed invention and supply. In the nest of weakness strength 
gets its eyes and its plumage, and flies forth. 

If other men had not been the semi-savages, that stage of be- 
ing would have devolved upon us. Then Milton had been a 
‘“‘ mute inglorious Milton,” —some thriving, piping shepherd, not 
dull-brained indeed, but thoughtful amid herds and hills, stars and 
seasons, sights and sounds; and Channing some gentle chief, lik- 
ing best, between peace and war, the plumes and privacy of peace. 
There is just so much barbarism to live through; and it was very 
kind of the old barbarians to take so much of the burden from 
our shoulders. So they relieved those coming after from holding, 
as divine, stone idols, crocodiles, cruel and inhuman soverei gnties : 
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leaving them and us the sweet worship of the loving Father in 
heaven. Others have been the believers in witchery and spirits, 
giving time, ere our day, for the air to clear itself of its ghostly 
heaviness ; so now the meditative or belated can take their way, 
by night, across the lonely heath or through the silent burying- 
ground, with brave heart and untrembling step. For purposes of 
communication and record we are not “by nature’’ writers; but 
picture-makers. The Egyptians and Mexicans have been the pic- 
ture-makers, and pushed us forward into the alphabet. It is as if 
a decree had gone forth that the whole world, up to this present 
period of thought and work, should be taxed for us. 

The past does not stay past, but becomes fluid, and flows down 
to us through many channels. “Thebes, Venice, London, Boston ; 
Christ, Paul, Columbus, priesthoods, religions, governments, arts, 
literature, customs, first ages, middle ages, and modern, — all help 
swell the tide of life, which life we now are. Long the river of 
human existence on the earth,— many the tributaries, deep and 
wide now the current. For all that has been of human steps, ad- 
vancing into the real, retreating from the unreal, we are farther 
out into shoreless being. Humanity is one great man, and now, in 
this his increase of years, he will not care to repeat the follies and 
errors of his youth. He is better for the experience, and has a 
clearer way ahead, now that he (the race) is well over with the 
worst fears of war, with his Tower of Babel, his pyramids, his 
astrology, his superstitions, judicial tests, medical and religious 
farces, his gladiatorial fights, his crusades and feudal systems, his 
four elements in physics, and two, Deity and Devil, in all besides. 

All things go to the making up of man, then also the past. By 
virtue of being a man the whole creation is his. Every beast, 
bird, insect, tree, come to him for names and to impart to him 
lessons of beauty and of providence. Of the whole realm of 
ancient mind, he is a freeholder. For him Socrates reasoned, 
Seneca moralized, poets and prophets were inspired and uttered 
divine words. What should the curious and acquisitive visit 
Europe for, but to look after their possessions in that ancient land 
of our fathers, in its old churches, cathedrals, galleries of art, its 
monuments of former greatness? ‘These are old entails of gran- 
deur, religiousness, poetry, sentiment, to all of us, from the bygone 
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age of Charlemagne, Cesar, Pericles. Happy for all if they 
cross the waters with certificates of character and intelligence 
that will bring away some part of these legacies of beauty, taste, 
piety. Happy, if they are more earnest and religious for having 
seen the Last Supper, any more stately and beautiful for hav- 
ing visited St. Peters, any better factors of our social compact 
for having laid hand on these heirlooms of ancestral bravery, 
virtue, patriotism, and martyr firmness. 

All things belong to all men,—the magnificence of soul that 
made the Parthenon and Temple of Jupiter Olympus as much to us 
and all as to the Greek. All will one day get their own, be it 
traced in the handsome architectural lines of Athens, or on the 
pages of some Cambridge library. . The common wisdom and virtue 
and truth, the treasures of life and experience, go from their one 
owner to their other owners through the small are of a circle, — 
as from master to pupil; from Christ to John and Peter; from 
neighbor to neighbor: other common stock through larger ares, 
from one age to another, from the earlier centuries to the later 
centuries. Very grateful may we be to the wise and good and 
tender for showing us how much wisdom grows upon our estate ; 
for taking all that will follow to that part of the domain where reli- 
gion so beautifully buds and blooms; and for opening to us the 
cells of love within our limits. For we two are men and heirs 
in full. 

Thus is it with the old: but this is not all. Our homestead is 
-greater than the past. I know that many, come forth from the 
Infinite, by native ties and longings have, through human ways, 
entered again far into the Infinite, carrying the measuring rod 
upon our estate a long way in one direction and another ; but it has 
not been heard that either of them, John, Shakespeare, Newton, 
got warned off as trespassers; or reached a boundary, with noth- 
ing beyond, of religion, poetry, science. Thus runs not the deed. 
By that, in virtue of the human soul divine, all is in reserve for 
man, and he must have all of the bond, in the fullness of futurity. 
Much will a man work out for himself, — much the greater minds 
for him, —all inheriting, in a degree, creative powers. The whole 
race has labored in our field. It will always be the same, in the 
universal co-partnership of rights, truths, privileges. What the 
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old lacks the new shall make up. It hath ever been, and shall 
ever be, that one man sows and himself and all the world gathers ; 
the grains of the harvest fall equally, be the consumers many or 
few, into every man’s hand. 

Genius, like the universe, lies in the arms of God, and to it 
there is no east, no west, no high, no low, no rich, no poor. It is 
poised in the love of the Eternal, beyond the gravitation of self- 
interest. It is as pure as rain and grace. In the joy of its in- 
spiration it has to do with heavenly forms, and like the supreme 
never works for pay. So our hope of the new is grand and sure. 
Copyright soon frees itself from bread-baskets and hucksters and 
is, to all, right to copy. Piety, excellence, and truth are for-ever- 
more gifts to the just and the unjust. The signs of the times and 
from heaven are, Advance, take freely, no dangerous passage 
while following the signs. ‘ By them you shall conquer.” Under 
this free economy your neighbor of the last age or this, of 
America or Europe, may have somewhat of the better life not yet 
much disseminated, still yours as much as his. If he, by person 
or book, and you are two that can meet, when in each others’ 
presence, then the hidden way stands a chance of opening. If 
angular points prick you asunder, there may be the need of wait- 
ing, some prophetic days or weeks, till some small thing hap- 
pens, or some greater change of position on the field brings you 
side by side, facing a common obstruction or a common en- 
trance. Our small circles, however distant their centres, are 
all easily enclosed within the great circle: with God all things are 
possible. The divine is an unceasing pledge to all of the human 
for all of the new. Above our private gleanings along future 
hedge and byway, the great and good will always receive from the 
Father, not for themselves alone, but in trust for all the family. 
Many books, as it now appears, only printed us in an octavo, at 
their own expense. The best of the new ones will exhibit our 
status a little in advance. Once in a long while, — half a life or 
a whole one, — comes to a man a most rare book, rare friend, rare 
occasion which is a New Testament to him, longing for Messianic 
revelations and new life. Such an advent, though exceptional and 
precarious, humanly speaking, is, according to the Higher Counsels, 
the common course of nature. Ardor and enthusiasm are, not to 
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be the same thing over again, but another; and the future has 
provisions for them. Many of our former ideas and ways we 
would not have to continue, any more than the Sultan of Turkey 
would have his relatives live, after he has come into power. 

If a man will leave his own hearth-stone to grow cold, and will 
go out in search of authority, shall he turn his steps back, or 
walk about the well-wrought grounds of the great present, in order 
to find the best? Such an one should remember that we are the 
past and something added thereto, and, ag a general statement, 
the ancients, if alive, would have to come to us to learn, and not 
we to them. Their webs, of very early date, must come to our 
new looms and be rewoven upon a broader gauge, and in styles 
never before brought out. What has once got embodiment, of 
one kind or another, is not finality. It is something to work from. 
It is suggestive. It is a stand-point from which to rise to a better 
stand. It is an imperfect pattern to show where to put in what 
will serve humanity better, —— where to take out what does not 
serve well. The first rude instruments were interrogations in 
wood or iron inquiring for improvements. ll after ages are busy 
in answering the questions, and the answers are in all shops and 
dwellings and fields, by running streams and on navigable waters. 
So the new of the future comes very much out of the old of the 
past. The church is a lay-figure from which to build better than 
the original. It has always been so. Catholicism of the Romish 
kind and orthodoxy are enabled to maintain, age after age, their 
old fronts, because the representative and heretical day and hour 
find openings through which to introduce the new heresies. 

The old holds the new on its bosom, and gives it what warmth it 
has. How shall this relation between the two utter itself? It is 
like a heated furnace, taking in old, rusty, and worn-out forms of 
metal, and giving out beautiful and new ones. It is like the land- 
scape, at night, dark and dead, become the scene of life, light, 
and the risen day. It is like the accountant’s ledger, where the 
amount is brought forward in the last footing, leaving behind ex- 
tinct figures and useless columns. With our two hands we work 
at the living present, — with one gathering up from the remains 
time has left, with the other taking from the Lord things never 
seen by “ light’’ that ‘shines on land or sea.’’ That which has 
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gone by is always an element of that which is to come. The tail 
of the fish in pre-adamite seas carried the principle of the sculling 
oar and the modern propeller. The round tree-trunk and the cir- 
cling horizon prefigured, long ages, the wheel of present and 
future manifold use. Bunker Hill, with old Marathon in mind, 
tugged at its new idea. Genius kindles its fires from mouldering 
materials. What a blaze, at Shakespeare’s hands, leaping up from 
the history, — the slumbering legends and stories of ancient Medi- 
zeval Europe. Genius is what was and something more. The 
New Testament — new out of heaven — came to fulfill the old. 
Minds that have been much in the walks pursued by other minds 
gather confidence, equipment, learn the lay of the situation, and 
so get out from between the marked points of the compass and 
from between other men’s bearings into unexplored and shining 
regions. Is not Romeo and Juliet or the Merchant of Venice 
clear out upon other seas and shores away from some Gesta Rom- 
anorum, or ancient novel where the author got his hint of the 
play? Is not Christ far out, on the ocean of spiritual being, 
away from Moses and Confucius whose life and philosophy eddied 
around his cradle and his first moorings ? 

It is not in man that walketh to direct his steps. A mother in 
olden time, when she concealed her infant in the flags by the 
river brink, thought she was merely securing his life from the 
bloody decree of a tyrant. She was raising up a deliverer to a 
nation of bondsmen ; out of which, in after time, the Christ should 
come. In the latter part of the fifteenth century, in Magdeburg, 
a poor boy went round singing from door to door in order that he 
might get something to eat. Many repulsed the little beggar. 
One good Ursula gave him bread and shelter. She was feeding 
and housing the great Reformer, Luther. A lad was set to open 
the valve of the first steam-engine. He wanted to play, so de- 
vised a plan by which the young giant should do his own work, — 
a much needed invention for a velocity of thirty miles per hour 
along the rails, and for lifting society, second by second, all 
around the globe, to its present mechanical height. In a thousand 
unpremeditated ways does the more than now is find its place in 
the world. Oppression, through the law of creation, sets up the 


republic. To what a wealth of horizon will the widening circles 
6 : 
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of liberty extend? A word or act raises a fallen man, or one who 
has never risen. What may there be in him? In the world’s 
economy one new truth admitted keeps open doors for its relatives 
that will follow, not to be shut out of the great companionship and 
unity. 

Foregleams may precede the full light. But before the fore- 
gleams what is absolutely unheard of and unseen is entirely among 
the secrets of the Great Unknown. What it will be when it comes 
no one can tell, any more than photography could be predicted, or 
the spectroscope, or the arrangement of the planets round the sun 
in the same way leaves encircle their stalk. No one knows where 
or when the extraordinary child will be born, — what he will think 
and say and do when he is born. Still we do not live as if there 
were no future, no changes that impend, no coming man or men. 
Where away but ahead lie our great and chief possessions which 
this dull eye hath not seen, the clear realizations of infinite long- 
ings. The Jews looked forward; the eye of faith still looks in 
that direction,— they to the first approaches of the Messiah, 
we to the increasing fulfillments of his word and life. We cannot 
throw a grain of mind and influence back. These with all the 
world ever swing round and forward on the pivot of an infinitesi- 
mal present. 

Though we could not once if alive have said the time draweth 
near when one will arise whose name shall be Parker, or whose 
name shall be Channing or Lincoln, still there is some degree of 
readiness to be made, a squaring of one’s self, as much as may be, 
with the future. The day of refreshing and of the new will come 
sometime. But how mankind do not put off their duds and get 
ready for company! How Boston would not fix up, put on new 
habits and get ready for her distinguished visitor who urged so 
hard in the Melodeon and in the Music Hall, that she might wash 
and be clean. Every great man finds, come he at early cock- 
crowiag or far into the garish day, the race napping. It is wis- 
dom then to live with the mind open to truth, the heart open to 
inspirations, and with the soul marching on, not knowing what sure 
good we may meet, how or at what hour may be the meeting. 
Christ's word and life bide the time of further fulfillments. Sci- 
ence, social, physical, spiritual, is seeking rest and not finding rest. 
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These forms of science that float unsteadily in the human mind 
predict and wait the stable equilibrium, — such an adjustment as 
time and truth will give. 

The new is the old just appearing above our horizon to our vis- 
ion. It has therefore in it the prestige of pre-existence, and the 
respectability of age. There is nothing new under the sun. The 
new is the old stirring itself, plodding along to advanced posts. 
The new is the old breaking out and coming to the surface. The 
business of life then is to take and occupy what was before the 
foundation of the world. The eternal roots indeed in the garden 
of the Lord go deep, where it is impossible for us to look, but our 
great concern is with them where they lie in accessible places, 
ready with applied assiduity and care to put forth their inherent 
foliage and pent-up fruits. The only change that can take place 
with everlasting wisdom, truth, and love is that they possess other 
fruits and reach vantage-grounds before vacant. Christianity is re- 
ligion, old, absolute, and universal as the grace of God and the 
care of heaven for its own, manifested by the higher methods of 
revelation. The appearance was new, not the thing itself. 

If things were but of yesterday, they might last only till to- 
morrow. Has not the lamp of our life, in some mysterious sense, 
been forever burning in God? As far as the rays of immortality 
shine onward, so far reach the other way the back fires that never 
knew a time of kindling. That which is called newness of life in 
Christ is the working in man of the Holy Spirit which always was. 
Relations may be recent; realities are no modern affair. It is 
evil and its long-established usage that makes the new man; and 
such an one is not an entity, but a nothing, a nobody, a negative to 
divine truth and being. The man born of the spirit is positive and 
the man of ages. It is society with its modern improvements and 
ideas that has in it the elements of oldness and respectability. As 
shadows, flit eternal ideas about us waiting substantiation at our 
hands. So it is plain what all true reforms are. Their movers 
see men and things out of line, departed from the landmarks. 

The old store-house then is to be looked into and more and 
more the treasures brought out. What a world of life remains to 
come forth from darkness into light, — old slumbering faculties to 
be awakened to high, divine exercise. Dig away then the rubbish, 
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that the antediluvian, perennial streams of truth may run and 
sparkle. In other words, the roots so long planted by the 
hand of nature wait to lengthen up into branches of noble enter- 
prise, into the foliage of beauty, into the fruits of good works. 


W. M. BIcKNELL. 


CHANCE AND AVERAGE. 


WuEN two phenomena arise from entirely independent causes, 
the relation of one to the other is said to result from chance. The 
disposition to consider chance an actually existing cause is so 
great, that men have, in all ages, personified, and in some nations 
even deified it. 

In the highest contemplation of the universe, as the realization 
of one grand conception of the Divine Mind, it might be thought 
that the idea of chance would be excluded, because all phenomena 
would then be regarded as springing from a single cause; all the 
minutest events would be considered not only as foreseen, but as 
intended ; as the necessary results of the original thought made 
actual in the universe. 

But the idea of chance, of relations in events springing from 
independent causes, is so positive in its character, that we are 
unwilling to concede it to be a mere result of the weakness of the 
human mind, of our inability to rise to a habitual contemplation of 
one First Cause. It seems more like a direct gift of power; a 
power to apprehend some really occurring phenomenon in nature. 
As such, it forms the basis of a distinct and valuable calculus, 
applicable to important economic questions of assurance and annui- 
ties, and to weighty scientific problems, as a test of hypotheses, 
and a criterion for rejecting doubtful observations. The successful 
application of this calculus of probabilities to so many actual prob- 
lems in the universe is a demonstration that, however difficult it 
may be to reconcile the conception with our ideas of ‘‘ foreknowl- 
edge absolute ’’ in the single Creative Will, we must, nevertheless, 
admit into our theory of the world the conception of independent 
causes, leading to what may be justly called accidental results. 
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The reconciliation of this contradiction, so far as reconciliation is 
possible in our finite minds, is probably to be found in the con- 
sideration of averages. In our human work we frequently act 
upon a multitude of individual objects, without special designs in 
regard to each, but with a general regard to the average action 
and to the total result. The sower does not consciously choose 
the position in which a single grain of his wheat shall fall, yet 
designs and accomplishes an even cast of a given quantity of seed 
to the acre. The causes which determine the position of each 
grain are so numerous, and their connection so remote, that they 
may be considered, for one grain, independent of those for another. 
In throwing a die repeatedly, in like manner, the causes which 
determine its position after one throw are so numerous, and so re- 
motely connected with those that determine its next position, that 
they may be considered independent. Yet the throws are so 
governed by our will that we may decide, beforehand, how many 
to make in each minute, — and the positions are so determined by 
the shape and material of the die, that if it be a homogeneous 
cube the tendency will be, as the throws are multiplied, to have 
each side uppermost one-sixth of the time. 

This is the law of chance, as applied to averages. And as 
chance has been personified, and even deified, so average has, by 
some writers, had divine powers ascribed to it. It has been gravely 
asserted that the saving of a man from criminal courses only drives 
another man into crime to keep up the average; as though the 
present average had an inherent power to perpetuate itself; as 
though dice could not be loaded without producing a counter- 
loading in the other player’s dice; as though the sower could not 
vary the size or cast of one handful without immediately varying 
another handful to keep his field from having more or less seed 
upon its surface. 

The average is a result, not a cause. It is the result of rela- 
tions that exist between the various causes producing the effects, 
and may be changed at any time by interfering between those 
relations ; by the dice being loaded, or the sower walking at a dif- 
ferent pace ; by Jenner’s introduction of vaccination, or the dis- 
covery of America putting quinine into the physician’s hand; or 
John Howard visiting the prisons, or the Apostle Paul receiving 
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his commission. Great changes thus take place’in natural aver- 
ages ; and small changes may be made at any moment by the 
action of the human will. 

It seems not unworthy our highest conceptions of the divine plan 
to suppose that certain groups of phenomena in nature may, like 
the sowing of seed by man, be directed and intended for average 
results, without special design for each individual case. The im- 
passable gulf between the finite and the Infinite Mind would still 
remain, in the ability of the Divine Providence to select at will 
any one of the innumerable cases, and employ it as a means to 
higher and further ends. The winds from the Mediterranean, for 
example, bring a fixed average of vapor to the summits of the 
Alps, where it is showered down in countless crystals of snow. 
These, under slight changes of temperature, contract into minute 
globes ; and these particles of ice, piled up in the mountain basins, 
press themselves into an almost solid mass, and push themselves, 
or their earlier companions, down the valleys, grinding off the 
rocks into powder, which is washed by the melting ice into the 
rivers and into the sea. The magnitude of these glaciers is limited 
by the quantity of snow; and, in its turn, limits the quantity of 
gravel and sand, and the size of the boulders formed by them. 
To these results, a thousand causes which I have not mentioned 
conspire. A theist, believing that the glacial system of the mod- 
ern Alps is part of a divine plan, is not obliged to suppose that 
this plan includes the position of every individual grain of silt, in 
the ocean bed, brought from the Alps; is not obliged to make this 
supposition, even if to his theism he adds faith in a special Provi- 
dence, and thinks that a grain of sand may be a providential 
instrument in effecting some great result. 

But whatever our explanation of the occurrence of so-called 
chance among the averages of nature, these chances and averages 
are frequently adapted to each other with a harmony that seems 
to admit of no other solution than a reference to the Divine plan 
which fits each to all and all to each. Enthusiastic students of the 
calculus of probabilities sometimes represent all human judgments 
as the result of a calculation of chances ; and our certainties are 
said by them to be merely propositions, the truth of which is in- 
finitely probable. Many of the arguments of natural theology, so 
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called, can be very conveniently put into this form. In the forma- 
tion of planets around the sun, according to the nebular hypothesis, 
the chances were small against an order which should tend to pre- 
serve the stability of the system ; and the present harmony of dis- 
tances must be referred, directly or indirectly, to presiding thought. 
In the formation of the solar system, the chances were small that 
this particular planet should have its elements mingled in precisely 
that proportion which has resulted in so full a development of life 
and of human activity ; and the arguments of Prof. Cooke’s “* Re- 
ligion and Chemistry” derive from this consideration a demon- 
strative force. 

In the course of this successive development of vegetable and 
animal life upon the earth, there has been, with frequent muta- 
tion, a general permanence. Scientific speculation at the present 
time busies itself with the question whether the permanence has 
been real, and the changes sudden; or whether the stability is 
seeming, and the mutations have always been going on with 
stealthy step. Whichever of these theories proves to be true, 
that of Plato, or that of Democritus, there is a seeming stability 
in the present species, which have lasted without sensible change, 
except the extinction of some kinds, for thousands of years. Ac- 
cording to the theory of Democritus, as revived in our days, this 
arises from the fact that the species at present existing are the 
fittest for the existing epoch, and thus survive. According to the 
rival theory this fitness arose from no blind struggle for life, but in 
accordance with a Divine plan, fulfilled by divine power. In ordi- 
nary cases the judgment may possibly remain suspended, whether 
to suppose the Divine Will acted in reference to the perpetuation 
of a species by some general law, covering many species, or by 
special adaptations to one. These cases may therefore be dis- 
missed from the argument. If we grant that a blind evolution by 
natural variation and survival of the fittest will explain them, it 
must also be conceded that an intelligent adaptation of the organ- 
ism to its medium will also explain them. But there are other 
cases, in which the imagination runs riot in vain for any “ suffi- 
cient reason’’ outside of the will and purpose of the Creator, ful- 
filling an original plan. These cases are like ‘‘ experimenta cru- 
cis,’’ — the theory that fails to hint at a possible explanation fails 
to explain the universe. 
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Such, it appears to me, are the cases in which the fecundity of 
a creature is in inverse proportion to its chances of life. I would 
by no means say that these are the only points in the animal and 
vegetable economy which the evolution theories appear to me to be 
utterly incapable of explaining ; but they are the cases which fall 
under the head of average and chances, and demonstrate that the 
Eternal Thought which planned this present world comprehended 
all and more than all which is included in our modern calculus of 
probabilities. 

If the ovaries of the Dodo contained one thousand ova, and if, 
on an average, less than one of these grew into an adult female 
Dodo, with equal chances of propagating her kind, it is evident 
that the Dodo must become extinct. If, on the other hand, two 
of these ova were impregnated, and came to maturity, it would 
take but a few generations of the bird to cover the earth, and 
exclude all other beings. This is prevented, it may be said, by 
the struggle for life. But the fecundity of each species must be 
exactly proportioned to the chances of failure in that struggle. 

The horse-hair eel is said to lay several millions of eggs ; let us 
say five million. Why this enormous fecundity? Because the 
chances of the eggs coming to maturity, as eels, is so small. In 
order to keep the species in existence, two in five millions (if the 
sexes are of equal numbers) must succeed in escaping all the 
dangers which beset the eggs and the young in the brook, and 
then succeed in finding, near the brook, crickets or grasshoppers 
into which they may penetrate. These grasshoppers must escape 
their enemies, and survive the depredations of the hair eels, until 
the latter reach maturity, when they must escape near enough to 
a brook to find their way there, and meet hair eels of the opposite 
sex. The chances are two in five millions, let us say, and the 
creature lays five millions of eggs. Did she average but four 
millions, the race would in a few years become extinct; did she 
average six, the creatures would multiply in a few years beyond 
all bounds. The permanence of the species for so many years 
demonstrates the accuracy with which its fecundity is proportioned 
to the slimness of its chance in the falsely-called struggle for life. 


Tuomas Hitt. 
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TWO DAYS IN TRANSYLVANIA. 


Ir was my good fortune to be able, in the months of August and 
September of last year, to make a journey of about six weeks 
through Transylvania. During nearly the whole time I was 
traveling in company with Mr. John Kovacs, professor of history 
in the Unitarian college at Klausenburg, —a circumstance which 
added very much to the profit and pleasure of the journey. I was 
for the greater part of the time among the Unitarians. It is to 
give a faint picture of their condition, and still more to show their 
interest in us American Unitarians, as manifested by the kindness 
with which they received one of our number, that I would give 
a simple narrative of two days (September 6th and 7th) which 
I spent among them. 

One Friday evening we had left the little city of Maros Vds- 
frhely, by train at half-past ten, having taken our tickets for 
Gyeres, which is the nearest station to the town of Thorda, where 
we wished to visit one of the three Unitarian academies. But 
this latter part of our plan was destined not to be realized till a 
week later. At about a quarter before one in the morning we 
stopped to change cars at the station of Kocsdrd, with no thought 
of seeing any one interestedinus. But we found there waiting for 
us a Mr. Fodor, the Unitarian schoolmaster of the village of Ba- 
gyon, who told us that the Unitarians of that place, hearing that 
we were to go over the road about this time, being sure of the 
train (as there was but one), though not of the day, had sent him 
here, nearly twenty miles, with four horses, a vehicle and driver, 
to invite us to go back with him to Bagyon. After they had done 
all this for us there seemed, of course, but one thing to say, and at 
about two o’clock we started on our long drive. We were both of 
us tired enough, but sleep in that open, springless vehicle was out 
of the question. At first it was a beautiful clear moonlight night 
and pretty cool. Then it got darker, and then the moon, which 
under any circumstances ought to have set soon, hastened her 
work by getting behind a heavy cloud. There had been for some 
time beautiful, almost incessant distant lightning. This now be- 
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came nearer, and was no longer without thunder. There seemed 
to be preparations for a violent storm, but it was not so severe as 
we had expected, and our umbrellas kept us tolerably dry. After 
the rain ceased, it was still very dark as we went up a long hill. 
Then followed what must always remain in my mind as a vivid 
picture of the expression “break of day.’’ Just as we reached 
the top of this hill the clouds broke away in an instant; the light 
broke out in the east; and, from a darkness which hardly allowed 
us to see the horses, the whole valley in which Bagyon lay broke 
out into full view before us. It was now a down hill road, and we 
reached the house of Mr. Fodor at a little after five, having made 
so good time that when some people from the village went out to 
meet us we were already there and asleep. It had not been so 
lonely a drive as its time might seem to imply; for the people 
travel a great deal by night to avoid the heat and dust, and dur- 
ing the last hour we met them already going out to the fields to 
work, 

After we had got a little sleep, we went to the house of the 
minister, Mr. Csegezy ; and we here found about fifteen gentle- 
men, who had come together to receive us, and with whom we 
now spent an hour and a half at breakfast. Breakfast was gener- 
ally a very simple meal of coffee and toast, but sometimes, as on 
that day, it was made more like an elaborate dinner, and accom- 
panied by the drinking of healths, and speeches. From breakfast 
we went to see the church and the school-house. Throughout the 
country there seemed to be much more enterprise in improving 
the school-houses than the churches; and certainly with reason, 
for the school-houses were usually but very poorly adapted to 
their purposes. Bagyon had a new and good school-house ; but in 
spite of a nominally compulsory education, of the one hundred and 
forty children which should attend it, it had really but. about 
sixty ; and these were not all Unitarians. Although the attend- 
ance seemed generally to fall short of what it should be, still in 
this village it was much worse than usual. The church was a 
little larger than common, being about seventy feet by twenty-five, 
and it would seat about five hundred ; for the seats are very close 
together. In the first half of the last century, when the Uni- 
tarians lost so many of their churches, and when the planting of 
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a cross upon a Unitarian church by the Catholics was enough to 
give them possession of it, a body of Catholics from a neighbor- 
ing village came to take this church, while most of the men were 
at work in the fields ; but the women, who were at home, came out 
and successfully defended the church with hot water. A similar 
account had been told me of the church at Szent Gerlitze, which 
I had visited the day before. And this was not the only warlike 
part the Bagyon church had played. There was a wooden belfry 
in the church-yard, — for the church tower was no longer strong 
enough to bear the weight, — with places for three bells. There 
were, however, but two there, for the third had been given to be 
cast into cannon in the revolution of 1848. 

From Bagyon we were driven on, a mile or two, to the village 
of Kévend. Here the Unitarian minister, Mr. Gal, met me, as 
Mr. Csegezi had also done, with a formal address of welcome. 
And here let me say a word of the way in which a Hungarian 
receives a person into his house. It happened to me many times 
that day, as well as through my whole journey in Transylvania. 
He generally meets him outside the house, and gives him what we 
should call a very hearty welcome. But as soon as they cross the 
threshold of the house he grasps his hand again, and welcomes him 
with an address which may last five minutes. In the same way 
on leaving he bids him a hearty good-bye, with another address, 
when he leaves the house ; then he shakes hands and bids him 
good-bye again on going out of the yard, and perhaps he may go 
further with him, and the leave-taking comes a third time. But it 
is always very hearty, and never stiff. 

After Mr. Gal had received us at his house, he took us to see 
the church and school-house. The former was one of those strik- 
ing features of some Transylvanian villages, a fortified church. 
These churches themselves are much like any others, but they 
have generally a more conspicuous position, and are surrounded 
by awall about fifteen or twenty feet high. This was built as a 
defence against the Tartars and Turks. This church at Kévend 
was even more primitive than usual; for it had not even a 
floor: there was merely flooring in the aisles, and in front of 
each seat a strip of board, that the feet might not rest on the bare 
ground. The Transylvanian winter must be very nearly as severe 
as our own, and yet no church is ever heated. 
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The school-house we went to see here was much too small for 
the number attending it, so that the children were divided into 
two sets, which took turns in going to school. They are soon, 
however, to have a new school-house. This is to come from the 
government. Almost all the schools in the country beléng to the 
different churches, each single parish having its own school. 
Within the last two or three years the Hungarian government, 
which has been making great progress in educational matters, has 
taken upon itself the schools of some villages which have been 
too poor to support them themselves. It seems to be the policy of 
the government to involve itself in the expense of these common 
schools no faster than is necessary, and as yet it has but few. 
The practical working of ‘the arrangement seems to be the op- 
posite of what one might at first suppose. In the villages in which 
there are several denominations, and which therefore have several 
schools to support, religion being a matter of instruction in every 
school, each denomination tries to keep its school in its own hands. 
In a village, however, which is of only one confession, they are 
sure that the teacher will be one of their own belief, and are very 
glad to have the government take the expense and trouble of the 
school off their hands. This was the case with Kévend. Its pop- 
ulation was almost without exception Unitarian. The Unitarian 
Church numbered here, not only the thousand Szeklers of the vil- 
lage, but also about a hundred Gypsies. This latter race is no great 
honor to the cause. They generally declare themselves as belonging 
to the denomination which is in the majority in the village in which 
they live, and may change their faith as often as theft residence, 
or indeed oftener ; for they are said to change it frequently in the 
same village, so as not to belong to that church which is at the 
moment asking from them aid. 

From the church and school-house we returned to the parson- 
age, and just two hours after we had got up from breakfast we sat 
down to a still more extensive dinner. There were at it quite a 
number of gentlemen, and it was, as usual, accompanied by a good 
many speeches. The schoolmaster here brought me several 
Roman coins of silver, copper, and gold, found in Transylvania, 
and asked me if the American Unitariars had no collection in 
which they would be preserved, as he wished to give them to 
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them. He seemed surprised to hear that we had no such collec- 
tion, but said he would be glad to have me keep them myself, or 
give them te any collection in America. A fortnight later I 
received two others to be added to those he gave me then.* 

While we were at dinner at Kévend, several gentlemen came 
from the adjoining village of Aranyos Rakos, to invite us to visit 
them there. How every one knew so much about our movements 
that day was a mystery I never solved. There is something I will 
mention about the carriage which they sent to take us in, which to 
one who has not traveled in the country may seem an insignificant 
thing to speak of. It is, that it had springs, — at least wooden 
ones, over whieh straps went, on which the body of the wagon was 
hung. In driving several hundred miles in the country, this was 
the only time, except in some of the larger towns, that I was in a 
vehicle having anything of the kind. Still the ordinary vehicles 
were not so uncomfortable as one might suppose, and there was 
generally enough hay in them for one to make himself a tolerably 
easy seat. 

At Rakos we were received by the Unitarian minister, Mr. Létai, 
and several others, and went to see the church and school-house. 
To partake of even the lunch offered us here was for me at least im- 
possible ; and soon we were driven on a mile or two farther to the 
village of Varfalva. Here they did not even wait for us to get 
inside the village, but just outside of it we were met by a number 
of gentlemen, and one of them, Mr. Orbok, the Unitarian minister, 
welcomed me with an address in Latin.* To answer extempore in 


* These coins I have deposited in the collection of Harvard College. 

+ Mr. Orbok began by extending to me an earnest welcome, in which 
he carried over into the Latin the formality with which his own language 
abounds. He then spoke of their own condition. A portion of what 
he said of this I give in his own words: “ Nos propter miseritiam nos- 
tram et vicissitudines stringentes nostras similes sumus puero, in cuna- 
bulo destricto, qui tunc sentit libertatem quando manus ejus obsolvun- 
tur. Valde angustus est campus noster ad motum, now procul prolongi- 
tur meta horizontalis coram oculis nostris, hinc et illinc montes excelsi 
et nubibus amplexi circanos. Nobis tantum ccelum et terram datum est 
videre. Nos, de regnis terris et gentibus magnis procul a nobis distanti- 
bus, eorumque consuetudinibus et culturis, quantum scimus, solum modo 
e literis et scripturis scimus ; namque non literae, now scripturae, ast 
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the same language was something I could not do, and so, as 
usual where there was no one who spoke German, I spoke in Eng- 
lish, and Prof. Kovdes translated what I said. But Latin seemed 
in place here ; for the church which we then went to see, and 
the walls around it, were built from the ruins of a Roman fortress, 
and many of the stones showed the remains of Roman sculpture 
and inscriptions. The main part of the church is said to date 
from the eleventh century. Since then it has been lengthened, 
and is now of strange proportions. The school-room here was the 
poorest that I saw anywhere. It measured but fifteen feet by ten ; 
and yet should serve for the accomodation of one hundred and 
twelve children. ‘The number of scholars actually on their record 
was between seventy and eighty. Varfalva is a finely situated 
village, near the edge of, and just above, a broad plain, over which 
it has a beautiful view, taking in the line of villages on the farther 
side, and behind them the line of mountains, with the strange 
break of the Thordai Hasadék. 

Our drive now had that day taken us all the way across the 
smallest and most westerly of the five districts of the Szekler 
land, — the isolated Aranyosszék. Kocsard, where we left the 
railroad, lay just outside its eastern border, and Varfalva just 
within its western limit. 

On leaving Varfalva we entered a gap in the mountains to the 
west, and then had one of the most beautiful drives I ever took. 
We struck the beautiful Aranyos, that is, Golden, River, and fol- 
lowed this stream up into its narrow gorge, where the road 
seemed to forget the right the water had, through a much earlier 
occupancy, and encroached much on its domain; for it was easier 
to build up in the river than cut out in the solid perpen- 


experimentatio et praxis est schola scientiarum: hancque scholam, Domi- 
nationes vestrae, fratres nostri—in Domino Christo — proregunt.” 

He then continued: “ Nos, postquam evivimus vidisse Dominationem 
vestram in patria nostra, et in ecclesia nostra, provocati sumus salutem 
dicere. Et in dilecta persona Dominationis vestrae salutare omnes 
Unitarios transmaritunos, procut fratres nostros in nomine Domini Jesu 
Christi.” 

After expressing his wishes and prayers for my safe return, he closed 
with the words: “ Hae sunt meae — qua pastoris Unitariorum Varfalvi- 
ensium —optationes. Deus exaudiat.” 
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dicular rocks. But it was not always rocks, —sometimes steep 
wooded hills, — yet always the narrow gorge with high, grand, 
bold sides. At a point where another valley came into this, 
a little Wallack village, named Borév, had found enough room in 
the angle to get a lodging. I had seen many beautifully situated 
Transylvanian villages, but in its picturesque, quiet seclusion, Bo- 
rév surpassed them all. But it was Wallack, and so our friends 
could see only its dirt. It was poor enough. But the log huts 
with their high thatched roofs, and the unpainted spire of the lit- 
tle rude Greek chapel, just fitted the wild nature of the valley and 
the steep hills that shut them in. The prejudice of the Magyars 
against the Wallacks is remarkable. The Wallacks constitute the 
majority of the population of Translvania, and are the one race 
that is scattered over the whole of it. The other races will have 
nothing to do with them, and rarely know anything of their lan- 
guage. A well educated Szekler who saw these people and heard 
them speak almost every day of his life, in answer to a question 
whether the Roumanian used the Latin letters told me he did not 
know. The Wallacks certainly stand far behind the other races, 
and are very ignorant, but I could hardly believe them to be quite 
so bad as the Hungarians would represent them. One of the finest 
buildings I saw in Transylvania was a Wallack school in Kron- 
stadt. In the revolution of 1848 the Wallacks sided with Austria, 
and the ruins caused by their violence are. still often to be seen. 
The patriotic Hungarian hatred of these people seemed now to 
shut their eyes to the charming picturesqueness of this village. 
Still they could use one of their buildings, and we now stopped at 
one of the best looking and largest houses in the village, a log 
hut, whose whole capacity consisted of two very small rooms, but 
which served as the hotel of the place. It was right on the river, 
and just at the entrance of the village. Here we met a Mr. Zsako, 
who, as I got out of the carriage, greeted me with another hearty 
speech, the practical part of which was, that the Unitarians of 
Toroczko, which was then our destination, had sent him on here 
to meet us and take us there. So the rest of our way we went 
with him. But before starting he asked us into the house, and 
produced some glasses and a wooden bottle of wine. A number 
of gentlemen who had accompanied us so far now returned. Mr. 
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Orbok, however, first asked me if he might use my name as that 
of godfather to his daughter, whom he was to christen the next 
day. 

We now left the Aranyos, and entering another beautiful valley, 
had an hour’s drive farther to Toroczko. Considering the charac- 
ter of the road we went over, it was perhaps well that we were no 
longer in a vehicle with springs. The mountains we went between 
contain a large amount of iron ore, and several times we stopped, 
and went a few steps off from the road, to see some very small and 
dilapidated smelting huts, getting from the wild little stream 
power for their bellows and trip-hammers. And often we met pic- 
turesque lines of little horses, tied five together, well laden with 
charcoal, which they brought down the paths from the mountains. 
Having reached Toroczko, we went directly to the house of Mr. 
Koronka, who is not only the minister of that village, but is also 
archdeacon ( ‘‘ esperes’’ ) for one of the eight divisions into which 
the one hundred and six Unitarian churches of Transylvania are 
divided. He is one of the more important of the ministers, being 
well known as the author of two devotional works, and also as one 
of their best preachers. He was, however, unfortunately one of 
the few of the leading men of the denomination with whom I 
could converse but very little without an interpreter. The minis- 
ters of the smaller village parishes speak rarely any language but 
their native Magyar. Those, however, of the towns, as well as all 
those holding the more important positions, I was usually able to 
speak with in German. ‘The feeling of the Hungarians towards 
the German language seems strange. The very few I met who 
had any knowledge of English or French seemed proud of their 
acquirements. But German is the language of Austria, and 
Hungarian patriotism seems to require an apology from any 
Magyar who has any knowledge of it. 

While I was in Toroczko, and whenever I think of it since then 
it is with the same feeling, I felt that this village belonged to 
some other planet. Shut in among the mountains, it seemed un- 
touched by the affairs of the rest of the world. It was a little 
independent world of itself, with its own people, its own customs, 
its own dress. What a different idea it brings to the notion of our 
religion as we see it among us, to find this village constituting the 
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most prosperous Unitarian society of the country! With the 
singular individuality of Toroczko, it would seem strange in a land 
where the different races have to such a remarkable extent kept 
distinct, that its people should be a complete union of two. To 
be sure, they are now thoroughly Hungarian, and are as far as 
any of these from knowing any other language. But the names 
of many of them point back to Saxon origin,* and the peculiar 
dress resembles the Saxon more than the Hungarian. Indeed the 
village, seven or eight centuries ago, appears to have been pretty 
thoroughly Saxon ; but through intermarriage, and in other ways, 
it became gradually Magyarized. The general appearance of the 
village itself was very different from that of any other I saw. 
The houses were larger and better, the streets were cleaner, and 
everything about it seemed to show a general thrift and absence 
of poverty. But if Toroczko is unique in its population, it is not 
less so in its situation. It is in the midst of grand mountains, 
some wooded, and some of bare stone. The most striking of these 
is the Székelykié (Szekler Stone), a single rock rising to the east 
of the village, it seemed almost perpendicularly, for perhaps a thou- 
sand féet. At least this was my own conjecture of its height; 
but as the statement of persons living there would seem to be of 
greater authority, I would add that one of them told me it was 
fifteen hundred feet above the sea, and another eighteen hundred 
feet above the valley. Its outline is so bold that the sun may 
go behind it after it rises, while ascending, so that they say they 
have two sunrises. 

The evening that we reached Toroczko we were called upon by 
seven or eight gentlemen who were the members of the “ presby- 
terium,’’ a word which I should perhaps best translate by “ par- 
ish committee ;’’ though certainly they, if any, deserved to be 
called elders. They were all old; and I may safely say they 





* The settling of Germans in Transylvania is a singular case of east- 
ward emigration. The character of the country had become known 
through the crusaders who had crossed it, so that the invitation given by 
King Geisa II., in the twelfth century, for strangers to come to till and 
defend the land, and uphold the crown, was readily accepted. They 
came chiefly from Flanders and the Rhine. The colonists of Toroczko 
came however from Styria. 

2 
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were the strangest and most patriarchal body of men I ever saw. 
No one of them looked at all like either of the others, except in so 
far as all had their long hair parted in the middle, and hanging 
over the shoulders, and as all wore mustaches. Still less indeed 
did they look like any one else in the world. They were, however, 
all dressed alike in the regular peasants’ dress of the village. 
This dress is in many ways peculiar to Toroczko, and the smaller 
adjoining village of Toroczko Szent Gyérgy. One of the more 
striking characteristics of it is that the sheep-skin vest, which is 
very common throughout all Transylvania, taking the place of a 
coat, worn with the wool remaining on the inside of the garment, 
was here ornamented with a bright fox-skin collar, reaching up 
over the ears. The boots were pointed like Chinese shoes, and 
the top ornamented with a tassel of blue silk. And in many 
small matters, especially in giving brighter colors, the dress dif- 
fered from that of the rest of the country. 

The next day was Sunday. Just before going to church the 
same presbyters called again. I had some conversation with them 
through Prof. Kovacs. But with my eyes I could see without an 
interpreter, and I must let this be my apology if I describe more 
what I saw than what I heard. These persons to-day wore, in 
addition to their usual dress of the day before, each of them a 
garment cut like an overcoat, but worn as a cloak. It is their 
Sunday dress, which they only wear when they go to the Sunday 
service. The yard at Mr. Koronka’s house was this morning 
ornamented with fresh beech branches, and to these were fastened 
dahlias and other fresh flowers. And over the path leading to 
the church several flags were hung. 

In all Transylvanian churches the two sexes sit in different 
parts of the church. It is also often the custom that the un- 
married girls do not sit with the married women. In Toroczko 
this kind of arrangement is carried much farther. The people 
coming to church do not go directly into the building, but wait 
outside. No one enters the church till first of all the old men go 
in. Then the old women enter. And so it goes on, first the mar- 
ried ones according to age, and then the unmarried, — last of all 
coming the little children. The men enter the church by one 
door and the women by another, as is usual in all the churches. 
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They not only enter the church according to seniority, but sit so, 
and go out so. The women, as in all the churches, are the first to 
go out. This they do in perfect order, in single file with the 
hands folded. There is something very impressive in the rever- 
ence and complete order shown in these churches. The attention 
of this congregation was perfect, and it was a real pleasure for me 
to comply with the request of Mr. Koronka, after his sermon, and 
address them, though I knew they did not understand a word I 
spoke, till after I finished, and Mr. Kovacs translated what I had 
said. This church is one of the best and largest Unitarian 
churches in the country, and I was told would seat between seven 
and eight hundred; though it was hard for me to believe that 
the numbers should be quite so large. Still, whatever number 
the church will hold was there that day; and indeed every Sun- 
day the church is crowded. 

It is a common custom among the churches in Transylvania for 
the men to wait with their heads uncovered after leaving the 
church till the minister has come out. Then one of the oldest 
steps forward, and speaking for all thanks the minister for the 
sermon, and expresses the wish that God may bless it in its effects 
upon them. The minister answers briefly, and not till then does 
the service seem concluded. 

I mentioned the dress of the Toroczko men. The women here 
also have their peculiar dress. The most striking part of the week- 
day dress is perhaps their bright red boots. But they too have 
their special Sunday dress, and almost every woman in the church 
wore a sheep-skin jacket, with the pretty fox-skin collar. There 
were, however, a few young women whose dress was entirely dif- 
ferent from that of the others. The most characteristic part of it 
was a gold crown, perhaps three inches high, from which hung over 
the back of the head bright colored ribbons interwoven with gold 
and silver. Such a crown is called in Hungarian “ pdrta,’’ from 
parthenos, virgin. This dress I was told is now worn but 
rarely. Still it is regularly worn at weddings and on the 
four communion Sundays. The communion service is cele- 
brated in all the Unitarian churches on the same days, these 
being Easter, Whitsunday, and the Sundays preceding Michael- 
mas and Christmas. These celebrations call forth the largest 
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congregations, and the ministers of several villages told me that 
their churches were not large enough to seat all who then came. 
In the rich communion service of Toroczko I was shown a silver 
cup which was said to be a thousand years old. Another bore 
the date 1586. 

At dinner we met the members of the “ presbyterium,”’ and 
several other gentlemen, among them Mr. Létai, the minister of 
the society in the next village of Toroczko Szent Gyérgy, with 
whom we now drove about two miles to his house, and then went to 
the short afternoon service in the church, where I again spoke to 
a crowded congregation. This village, much smaller than Tor- 
oczko, has a grand situation similar to the latter’s; and the nat- 
ural beauty is enhanced by the ruins of a Roman fortress on the 
hills opposite it. In the afternoon the villagers met together, in 
the broad street which goes through the centre of every Transyl- 
vanian village, for the regular Sunday afternoon recreation of 
dancing. A large number assembled, either to take part or to 
look on. The music was from a strangely formed old gypsy, who 
rested his fiddle ‘on his right shoulder, and so had room for his 
pipe, which he smoked through it all. Every Hungarian town 
has its gypsy musicians; and indeed professional music is entirely 
in the hands of this race. We partook of a bountiful supper at 
Mr. Létai’s with many others, and in the evening were driven 
back to Toroczko. 

Before I close this account, I wish to join one name to those of 
Mr. Koronka and Mr. Zsako, as of a person to whom I, as well 
as the Unitarians of Toroczko, are greatly indebted: it is that of 
Mr. Bosla. Though eighty-six years old he was still the most 
important man of the village and the parish. He was one of the 
presbyters of the society, and seemed everywhere to stand as the 
patriarch of the village. He presided at every public meeting, 
and whenever he entered a room where others were, every one 
rose. A part of the rich communion service I mentioned was his 
gift. It was in his wagon that we were driven on, for nearly 
fifty miles, the next day, when, leaving these grand representatives 
of our faith in Toroczko, we continued our way up the beautiful 
Golden River. 

Ropert 8. Morison. 
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Grorce Henry Lewes is right in the introduction of his re- 

markable book entitled “‘ Problems of Life and Mind, First 
” Series, Foundation of a Creed,’’ when he says, that “ this is an 

age clamorous for faith, and only dissatisfied with skepticism when 
skepticism is a resting place instead of a starting point, a result 
instead of a preliminary caution.’’ And again, “The great de- 
sire of the age is for a doctrine which may serve to condense our 
knowledge, guide our researches, and shape our lives, so that con- 
duct may really be the consequence of belief.’” Whether he can 
help us much towards this end, and lead us to the foundation 
that we need for our light and motive and peace, it remains to be 
seen. ‘The first volume rather describes the vehicles and instru- 
ments of his thought, and the way in which he means to go to 
work, than gives us positive results. He promises indecd to pre- 
sent something more than a dry theory of man and nature, and 
another addition to the systems that have puzzled or pleased the 
understanding and left the heart unmoved and unedified. He be- 
lieves in religion, and says, “ In a word, this transformed religion 
must cease to accept for its tests and sanctions such tests as would 
be foolishness in science and such sanctions as would be selfishness 
in life. Instead of proclaiming the nothingness of this life, the 
worthlessness of human love, and the imbecility of the human 
mind, it will proclaim the supreme importance of this life, the 
supreme value of human love, and the grandeur of human intel- 
lect.” 

There is no doubt that thorough-going materialism has been 
making headway in the world of late, and winning some converts 
from a class of men whose instincts and culture have not before 
been in that direction. Dr. Tyndall's recent discourse does not 
indeed affirm materialism, but it tends strongly that way, and he 
claims for matter what he cannot claim for mind or spirit or God. 





* Problems of Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. First 
Series. The Foundations of a Creed. Vol. 1. Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Co. 
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He discerns “in matter the promise and potency of every form 
and quality of life.” He declares, indeed, that “‘ the whole pro- 
cess of evolution is the manifestation of a power absolutely inscru- 
table to the intellect of man,” yet he favors the belief that the 
mystery is in matter and nowhere else as a subject of the knowing 
faculties, and that the great mystery belongs to the emotional 
nature and to the creative as distinct from the knowing faculties. ; 
So in this way the positivist, like the transcendentalist Kant, saves 
himself from the rigor of his thinking, and Tyndall brings in the 
emotions and the creative faculties to give the faith and the com- 
fort which Kant found in the dictates of the practical reason. 
Certainly the drift towards materialism is far stronger in Tyn- 
dall and his school than towards idealism or theism, and the mind 
of our age yields more to that drift than did the leading intellects 
who met so bravely the materialism of the eighteenth century and 
gave the nineteenth century its ideal aspiration and thought at 
starting. The instructive and able book of F. A. Lange, the his- 
tory of Materialism, which Tyndall quotes with such power, pre- 
sents with great clearness and force the protest of Goethe and his 
associates against the rising skepticism ; and the first volume, which 
is all that has come to hand of the second edition, seems to close 
with utter contempt of the new tendency of science, according to 
the method of Helvetius and Holbach, as alike an offense to the 
reason and an outrage to decent taste, — as much so as if a new 
critic were to arise who should undertake to interpret Homer by 
spelling out the letters of his Iliad instead of giving the music of 
the verse, and the sweep and climax of his story. These mate- 
rialists were dropped as dunces and borcs rather than denounced 
as upstarts. We have inherited a great deal of this feeling from 
those intellectual leaders as well as from our fathers in faith, We 
have been taught by Goethe, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, as well 
as by Schleiermacher, Channing, and Maurice, to look at nature and 
life in their harmony and completeness, their beauty and their 
aspiration ; and this new method of dissecting everything and ig- 
noring the All; this seeking out law without the Law Giver ; this 
accepting the Almighty force and rejecting the Supreme Will; this 
exalting of the struggle for life as the secret of history, and deny- 
ing the Providence of God ; this subjection of the individual to the 
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sway of impersonal elements and setting aside the rule of personal 
love, —all this is a sore offense to our culture as well as to our 
creed-: and the consequence is likely to be either that we set*our 
faces against all science, and prefer any solid creed or edifiying 
worship to this despairing science, or that we accept the science 
and try to outgrow our faith and devotion in the hunt for new dis- 
coveries or the practice of new arts whether pleasing or profitable. 

The saddest thought of our time is probably connected with the 
new science ; and the school of Pessimists, who are powerful in 
thought and not feeble in number, arises from the reaction of the 
ideality and humanity and faith in which we were educated against 
the new and terrific fatalism by which we find ourselves sur- 
rounded according to our new teachers. We are Les Miserables, 
— not of the novelist, but the philosopher. Miserables indeed, 
not because we are the victims of bad society, but because we live 
under inexorable, reckless law, that is always sacrificing the in- 
dividual to the universal, in a tyranny compared with which the 
Hapsburgs were saints and the Napoleons were angels. Nor is the 
lower materialism much helped by its alliance with a certain 
Pantheism that finds unity without conscious soul in nature; and 
Lichtenberg, who said nearly a century ago, not undevoutly, that 
‘if the world survives an infinite number of years, the universal 
religion will be a purified Spinozism,” would not have been much 
comforted had he known of the new Spinozism of Schopenhauer 
and Hartmann, which adds Almighty Will to Spinoza’s Thought 
and Extension, without adding personality, consciousness, or love. 

Yet, little as we like the apparent results of the new method, we 
cannot but accept its guidance to a certain extent, and all of our 
best thinking shares the influence of the scientific spirit. We are 
moved to trace out the workings of universal law in history, and 
even in theology, and assertions and threats no longer carry the 
day in the pulpit or the schools. The preachers who are heard 
and read with the most fervor are generally they who treat of re- 
ligion and ethics in the light of universal principles, and try to 
carry the order of science into the domain of faith and duty. The 
facts and the law taught by the facts, or facts and the ideas which 
they present, that is the principle that is everywhere recognized ; 
not the laws or ideas without the facts, nor the facts without the 
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laws or ideas. Here, of course, the great practical question arises, 
What are the facts, how far are they found in matter, how far 
in mind, how far in man, how far in God or from him; what are 
the laws or ideas taught by those facts; how far do they come 
from observation, how far from intuition, when from tradition, 
when from revelation ? 

Here Mr. Lewes comes in at his own accepted time to help us 
to the foundation of a creed. He believes in physics, and so also 
in metaphysics, but he carefully distinguishes metaphysics, or what 
comes after physics, and deals with the logic of causes as presented 
by the facts of experience, from metempirics, or what comes after 
or claims to transcend experience. His creed is evidently to rest 
upon what he calls reasoned realism, and we have no quarrel with 
this phrase, if his reasoning is good, and his reality covers all the 
facts of religion. Here, however, we must probably differ from 
him widely, alike in his estimate of facts and his interpretation of 
reason. We hold to facts that transcend what he calls experience, 
and which exist in God, and are made known by his word and spirit 
and kingdom. We hold also to faculties that are rational indeed, 
yet transcendental, and open the soul to the highest verities of na- 
ture and of God. Mr. Lewes has, indeed, a good opportunity for 
using his knowledge, his acuteness, and his eloquence. He has 
been at work upon his book for nearly forty years, and he meets a 
want which that period has brought with it. With the death of 
Hegel, the Transcendental School declined in power, and with the 
new study of nature, and the practical turn of society and enter- 
prise, there came an earnest desire to study things as they are, 
and not merely as they ought to be, or as they must be, in specula- 
tive ideas. Mr. Lewes professes to be wiser than any of this school, 
whether Kant or Hegel, without running into the opposite errors 
of Comte, who condemned all metaphysics, and Herbert Spencer, 
who discourages its higher stages-as dealing with the Unknown. 
He believes in taking the facts of experience, and in being able to 
know enough of their causes to give him the foundations of an in- 
spiring and elevating creed. This twofold purpose of steering 
clear of what has not the evidence of experience, and following 
the testimony of facts up to the causes, pervades this work, ap- 
pearing alike in the introduction with its two parts, — first, the 
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method of science and its application to the metaphysics; and, 
secondly, the rules of philosophizing; in his sixty pages on 
Psychological Principles, and in the body of the volume, Problem 
I., the limitations of Knowledge. 

We cannot follow him into the particulars of his argument, and 
must be content with treating of his most conspicuous position, 
or his use of the word “ experience’’ or “ experiential.’? There 
can be no objection to the statement that we can have no knowl- 
edge without experience, but the point is what is experience, 
and how far it depends upon matter and the senses, and how far 
it rests upon God and the soul. Thus, for example, we have a 
living class of theologians and philosophers, who boast of empirical 
evidence of divine things and who set up Jacob Bohme as the 
head of their school. They say that certain gifted men see spirit- 
ual verities, and have direct visions of God. Not only in the 
great Christian revelation, but in all of the higher theosophic seers» 
something of the new opening has been granted, and the race has 
been carried forward and upward by such spiritual leaders. To 
believe this is to believe a good deal, but it does not call for as 
much credulity as it does to believe that the prophet who claims 
this insight has sprung by development and selection from atoms, 
insects, fishes, through the whole scale of being up to the monkey, 
and then at last to man. ‘Tyndall and his school do not quote 
much the class of devotees and theosophists who have done so much 
to improve and exalt the human race. He speaks of Shakespeare, 
Raphael, Beethoven, and Carlyle with favor, but disparages Soc- 
rates, Plato, and even Aristotle, and does not name Paul, Augus- 
tine, Luther, Bohme, Swedenborg, Wesley, and their peers, as 
having anything to do with human progress. Yet these men 
have led the race forward more than the materialists, and there is 
more to teach and exalt a thoughtful man now in Augustine’s 
“ Civitas Dei,’’ credulous as in some respects it is, than in the 
** Natura Rerum” of Lucretius. What serious thinker will dare 
to deny to Augustine all hold upon spiritual results or ascribe to 
Lucretius the only or the supreme Reasoned Realism ? 

Mr. Lewes does not reject what we regard as the more spiritual 
and intense functions of our life, but he expressly refuses to recog- 
nize any supra-sensible or divine origin, and is fixed in his adhe- 
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sion to the sensible and the extra-sensible as the only sure experi- 
ence. The mysterious intuition, and instincts which we usually 
ascribe to a divine origin, he regards as “ organized experi- 
ence, groups of neural processes, which originally were isolated.” 
They are to the mind what automatic actions are to the body. 
Their mechanism is concealed because their action is so easy and 
so rapid. Among the automatic actions, there are tricks of habit 
peculiar to the individual, tricks peculiar to his family, and tricks 
peculiar to his race; these are all perfectly irresistible, although 
often serving no purpose, and representing no vital necessity. 
Among our intuitions there are likewise tricks of thought and feel- 
ing, — that is, some personal prejudices or tradition of the family, 
sect, nation, — and these are irresistible even when reason sees 
them to be absurd.’’ He accounts for much of the unconscious 
work of mind in man and beast by hereditary transmission, — a 
theory which may explain in a degree the transmission of intellect, 
but wholly fails to explain its beginning ; for no step has yet been 
taken tewards explaining the origin of life and mind by matter and 
mechanism. Go back as far as we choose in the scale of being, 
and we still are in presence of the unseen spiritual power that 
gives to matter the functions that are never known to come of 
itself. 

Deny this power, and we have a blank atheism that makes the 
universe impossible. Grant the being of this power, then all evo- 
lution is its progressive manifestation, and a philosophical thinker 
like Baring Gould, and other able men, may trace the progress of 
evolution in Christianity, and regard Christian evolution as the 
development of the orignal plan, the crown of nature and the incar- 
nation of God. 

Probably we shall see remarkable philosophical and religious 
influences in thought and action coming from the new tendencies 
of science that we have been considering, and it is not well to for- 
get that Christianity has always turned every great movement of 
mankind to its own benefit, and reconciled the antagonisms of his- 
tory by its own mediating light and power. Oriental mysticism’ 
and the Greek humanity were reconciled by the Incarnate Word, 
the Witnessing Spirit and the Universal Church, and there are 
signs of a somewhat similar tendency in mediating between the 
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Transcendental mysticism and the social and natural science of 
our age. It is the duty of Christian scholars and devotees to 
stand fast in the essential faith, and upon that eternal rock watch 
the changing signs of the times and build broader and higher the 
temple of the living God. Already they have good proof that 
their faith has the truth which science must accept as the supreme 
verity, and the last studies of nature show forth the working of 
One Mysterious Being in all the differentiations and integrations 
of life, and lead us to adore with more intelligent devotion Him 
whom we accepted in our baptism as the Being above All, differ- 
enced in His Son, and integrated in the Holy Spirit, and to 
ascribe anew with the sages and saints of all ages Glory to the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost. 

That we may do our part towards the higher science that is 
coming, we are to allow fair play to all students of nature in the 
observation and manifestation of facts, and to claim the same right 
for the students of the facts and laws that belong to the ethical 
and spiritual life. We are also to favor the proper verification of 
the views that we take by putting them to the practical test, and 
insisting that ethics and religion have their practical tests as well 
as physical science, and that it is foolish to dismiss the question of 
faith and virtue without-regard to the practical conditions under 
which they have arisen and must live. To proper observation and 
verification we are to add continuity and association, that we may 
hold fast the good and true and lovely that we inherit or acquire, 
and to combine together for the true use of our privileges and the 
results of our opportunities. To us, the children of the New 
England Puritans, so peculiarly favored by our heritage and 
peculiarly tempted by our liberty, a call comes for fidelity in the 
present coming crisis of opinion. Mr. Lewes and men of his 
school would probably make us content with a religion of humanity 
that seems to us the organized experience of our race without posi- 
tive faith in divine knowledge and grace; and there are others who 
are for taking away from us even that solace, and for calling the or- 
ganized experience of the race but darkness and delusion so far as 
it claims to present absolute truth and virtue and happiness. We 
are to be scholars, and believers, too, standing fast alike to our cul- 
ture and our Christianity, and generously gathering all of our 
friends and forces to the study and the work before us. 
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We certainly have grounds of satisfaction in the spirit of our 
leading naturalists, and our Cambridge school of itself has been 
doing a good work to carry science forward upon its own ground 
and in its true relations, without timidity and without presumption. 
Faith has suffered nothing and science has gained much from 
Agassiz, Pierce, Gray, Lovering, and their associates, and more 
account should be made of them in our reading and studying. We 
have men of power too in ethics and religious science, who belong 
to our own school, such as James Walker, F. H. Hedge, C. C. 
Everett, A. P. Peabody, William D. Wilson, who affirm positive 
Christianity ; and other men whom we cannot afford to disown or 
lose, and whom we hope to find re-affirming the faith that they once 
so strongly affirmed, chief among them R. W. Emerson, and prom- 
inent among them Samuel Johnson, John Weiss, William J. Potter, 
0. B. Frothingham, to say nothing of our true and gifted brother, 
C. A. Bartol, who can be classed only by himself. We cannot 
afford to lose elements so precious ; and, whilst we are not to patch 
up a sham compromise, we may hope for an ultimate reconciliation 
in the church that accepts all that is truly human and divine, and 
from the Holy Spirit that subdues all honest antagonisms to the 
Supreme Soul. 

The article in your July number, “ Thé Christian Progress of a 
Generation,’’ gave me great satisfaction in what it said of the in- 
fluence of Emerson in bringing on a more spiritual philosophy and 
a more Catholic faith and fellowship. Rufus Ellis sent forth a 
warm and timely word from the old First Church of Boston, when 
he wrote that the “ transcendentalists made it plain that Christian- 
ity must be more than a miraculously confirmed Deism; and that 
it never lives long merely as ancient history ; that, indeed, the 
Divine Providence has provided no place here on earth for the 
unspeakable gift save in the hearts and minds of living and grow- 
ing men.” 

I believe that Emerson resigned his charge of the Second 
Church in 1832, the year in which Goethe died, and, so far as a 
spotless Puritan scholar could do, he wore the mantle of Greek 
culture which fell from that German Apollo’s shoulders. When 
shall we see plainly what has been becoming, many of us believe, 
more and more true, that our brother, so peerless in his insight and 
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utterance, has again, and from his sunset hill-top, caught again the 
light of his early days, and made culture, that has been forty years 
wandering apart, once more one with Christianity by his precious 


gifts ? 
5 SAMUEL OsaGoop. 


DR. CHANNING AND MISS AIKEN.* 


To ONE who can recall the pre-eminence and dignity which Dr. 
Channing's living presence gave to the city of Boston, it is no 
common privilege to look over his shoulder while he writes familiar 
letters, or peep curiously into those which come to him from afar, 
laden with the affectionate gratitude of those whose chains he 
had broken. 

All the more is this the case, that his nephew’s “ Memoir,” in 
three volumes, has never satisfied the heart-cravings of the public 
in regard to him, and that we had small reason to think that this 
particular correspondence would ever be given to the world. 

The Memoir is too heavy, and has too many reserves. Those 
of us, who have lived through the anti-slavery struggle, and know 
what it cost this great master of thought to keep steadily on in 
the way of a freeman’s duty, while those whom he best loved 
walked “ backward with averted eyes,’— who remember how 
often his tender heart was wounded, and his life-laurels draggled 
in the dust of that conflict, — know very well that we have never 
yet had, and perhaps never shall have, the true life of that shrink- 
ing and sensitive, yet nevertheless undaunted, soul. Nay, if the 
very letters we have read — written to him in those bitter days by 
very eminent men — were at this moment laid before their authors, 
we feel sure that they would deny their identity until some expert 
forced the truth upon their reluctant minds! 

It is divinely decreed that men should forget. Walking the 
other day, through the deserted grounds at Oakland, the full 


* Correspondence of William Ellery Channing, D.D., and Lucy Aiken, 
from 1826 to 1842. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1874. 
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power of his remembered presence made itself felt. The old 
house stood above the circular lawn, girt about with shady ever- 
greens, whose twisted boughs betrayed their age. Its shuttered 
windows sprang open to our fancy, and revealed the pleasant 
breakfast-table, where snowy linen, bright silver, and happy faces 
made it, to the younger guests at least, the most charming en- 
counter of the day. Then, following a long pasture where superb 
Alderneys and Jerseys fed at their pleasure, down a long shaded 
avenue, we climbed a stile, and broke into the wild where three 
diverging paths — cut for his pleasure —led through the woods, 
for half a mile towards an open field, the highest point on the 
estate, where, under a spreading oak, he used to sit and look at 
the blue sea on every side. Many a time hasone of Miss Aiken’s 
letters been carried all that way in his thoughtful hand, while blue 
and yellow Gerardias nodded on either side, fragrant berries 
offered themselves to his absent eyes, and the brown hare or shy 
partridge scudded away from his slow approach. 

In those days, whatever else he was, we knew that he was 
* chief of all the world’’ to those who had “ seen his star and 
worshipped it in the East.”’ 

At the time that his memoirs were written, Dr. Channing’s 
executors applied to Miss Aiken for the letters which belonged to 
the survivor by their common agreement. She replied in strong 
language that ‘* to publish these letters would be such a breach of 
trust as no one bearing his name should be guilty of,” but held 
out some hopes that “ extracts,’’ might be furnished. 

It was very well known to Dr. Channing’s family that he wrote 
with great freedom to this special correspondent, so at a later 
period his son wrote again for the “ extracts’ and was again most 
decidedly refused. 

When we read the letters over, it seems quite natural that so 
long as Miss Aiken lived she should shrink from publishing her 
own free comments on the people of her day; but at the same 
time there was manifest need of the scrutiny and endorsement of 
at least one of Dr. Channing’s executors when the publication 
was announced by her heirs. We have the correspondence com- 
plete as the dates show; the letters rarely cross each other. 
That the letters are perfect in themselves, or nearly so, we may 
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judge from the continuity of thought, and from the happy sur- 
vival of some of the original draughts among Dr. Channing’s own 
papers. A draught of the letter dated November 30th, 1831, 
was found by his executors, endorsed as unfinished, because bear- 
ing too severely upon the Calvinists in this country. When the 
printed page is compared with the manuscript he withheld, the 
slight change indicates a very rare conscientiousness. Most men 
would have drawn a line through the objectionable passage, but 
William Ellery Channing preferred to copy a letter, the very writ- 
ing of which his frail body dreaded, to the possibility of sugges- 
ting an unjust thought. 

Very strangely have these letters been criticised, — so 
strangely, that it is impossible to avoid thinking that they have not 
been read. They seem to us of very great value, giving us some 
exquisite bits of autobiography on both’ sides, and interesting pen 
pictures by the best artists of literary and political “ beginnings” 
which are to-day ‘‘ accomplished facts.” 

The friends had met first at the house of Mrs. Barbauld, Miss 
Aiken’s aunt, and young people who have not forgotten her 
** Hymns in Prose’’ will find pleasure in learning here, that they 
were first written for her pupil, the celebrated Chief-Justice Den- 
man, and in tracing the cordial admiration of two great men for 
the writings of a lady, whom it is far too fashionable to consider 
“dull.’’ In view of the recent celebration at Northumberland it 
is interesting to quote a few words concerning Priestley, which 
Miss Aiken has preserved. ‘ My aunt said of him, with as much 
truth as brilliancy, that he followed truth as a man who hawks 
follows his sport, — at full speed, straight-forward, looking only up- 
ward, and regardless into what difficulties the chase may lead 
him.”’ 

It is not too much to say that the correspondents are worthy of 
each other. Miss Aiken’s opinion of Isabella of Castile is sel- 
dom matched in literature for candor and individuality ; and while 
Miss Agnes Strickland might have arched her white throat, and 
tossed her raven curls indignantly at Miss Aiken’s suggestion 
that she labored under the ‘‘ usual female misfortune,’’ “* a want 
of sound and solid literature,’’ the allies of Coleridge might have 
started at the same time to hear from Dr. Channing. “TI find 
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much to interest me in his criticisms on great authors, and in his 
distinctions and discriminations in psychology, but the peculiarities 
of his mind, and still more the infelicities of his character and 
life, unfitted him for the study of religion.” It is curious to find 
both investigating the characters of the Puritans from their differ- 
ent stand-points. Miss Aiken finds that few religious parties have 
ever mingled so much of personal ambition with their motives as 
the Puritans in England, and Dr. Channing traces to the original 
brotherly watch and scrutiny of our early churches the com- 
pelling public opinion, and impertinent interference with private 
lives, which makes the city of Boston a somewhat undesirable 
place to live in at times. 

We find among the private papers of Dr. Channing certain 
** Sonnets’’ by Jane Roscoe. These pages tell us something of 
her and the connection of her father with the anti-slavery strug- 
gle, the end of which he did not live to see. We find here the 
story of Montgomery, whose hymns are so dear to all the churches, 
and find that the secret of his power to express all our pain and 
longing lay in a morbid melancholy like Cowper’s. 

Nowhere in literature shall we find exhibited a sweeter and 
more catholic spirit than in the letters where Dr. Channing en- 
quires about Priestley, and gets Miss Aiken’s masterly estimate of 
the man in reply; or Miss Aiken writes of Godwin, with tender- 
ness, insight, and appreciation, and Dr. Channing answers, “ He 
gives one much to think about.”’ 

Our dear friend and teacher lived long enough to see prophetic 
seams upon the surface of the body he had done so much to con- 
solidate. Often, in looking at lives near and dear to him, he must 
have remembered Miss Aiken’s words, “The reasoning powers 
seemed to be developed before the sensitive part of Godwin’s 
nature. So his system of thought was originally constructed with 
a total disregard of the passions, the affections, almost the in- 
stincts of mankind. But it was beautiful to observe him, in his 
own experience of the tenderest ties of life, gradually expanding 
his groundwork to give admission to private and partial affections, 
and at length doing, as it were, public penance for the slanders 
which he had uttered against them in his days of ignorance.” 

Of how many American thinkers might these words have been 
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spoken ! — and some of them will find in this volume a worthy con- 
tribution to the discussion of the labor question. All through the 
volume are scattered pleasant little notices of Joanna Baillie, then 
in the very last years of her long life; and greatly to our amuse- 
ment we find Hannah More credited with having started in her 
‘* Celebs in search of a wife’’ all that philanthropic activity 
which gives to the women of England their proud pre-eminence. 
It was, and is, often overdone, but Dr. Channing and his corre- 
spondent discuss it widely and wisely ; and then there crosses the 
page, with gentle step, the sweet, strong figure of Joseph Tucker- 
man, certainly the first, —God grant he may not prove the last 
man in this country —to fully comprehend the ‘ Gospel to the 
Poor.’’ He was the only man of his time who did not offend the 
neighbor whom he held by the button! ‘ He certainly preached 
a short sermon,” said one so seized, “but I did not wish it 
ended,” and nobody smiled when, seeing a letter of Dr. Chan- 
ning’s addressed to some one else, he pressed the superscription 
warmly to his loving lips. 

The admirers of Philip Van Artevelde will see here how the 
fortunes of the author hung on the kind memory of Sir Henry 
Holland, a man bright and keen, almost as well known in Boston 
as London. 

Some terse criticisms are well worth preserving. Memorable 
as many oft-quoted words of Macaulay, are the few Channing 
spoke of Horace Walpole, ‘“‘ He shows what his power is by amus- 
ing me, for he offends my moral sense perpetually ;’’ and the one 
comical thing on Miss Aiken’s side is this remark about Charles 
Lamb: “ He gained,” she says, ‘‘ a pure and very racy English by 
study of our old writers, especially the dramatists, but he ac- 
quired at the same time a quaintness which only the best society 
could have taught him to discard!” 

Let us thank heaven that the ‘‘ best society ’’ found other work 
for its accomplished hands, and left our gentle Elia to gladden 
with his quaintnesses untold generations ! 

For the “low Irishman,” applied to Goldsmith, if a recent critic 
had observed the Italics, he might have saved himself the morti- 
fication of imputing to Miss Aiken words that really belonged to 


Samuel Johnson, in one of his outbursts of ill-will. It may still 
190 
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be supposed, we hope, that there are a few people who know who 
Samuel Johnson was! 

The cynical remarks are usually on Miss Aiken’s side, for Dr. 
Channing’s ill health shut him into a more kindly circle. 

It is she who says, — what most of us can echo, —‘‘ Dare to 
make conversation in the most accomplished society something of 
an exercise of the mind, and not a mere dissipation, and you in- 
stantly become that thing of horror, —a Bore.”’ 

It is Miss Aiken too who finds a pedigree of Queen Elizabeth, 
kept at Hatfield House, and drawn up under Burleigh’s very eye, 
in which the Queen is traced up to the second wife of Jupiter, and 
collaterally to Cerberus! avery good way of accounting —her fair 
critic thinks — for her *‘ occasional doggedness ”’ ! 

The readers of Mrs. Somerville’s Autobiography, and of the 
Recollections of Dora Wordsworth and Sara Coleridge, will find 
many gaps nicely filled by these letters. Miss Martineau does not 
fill so large a space here as in the lives of the writers. She makes 
her first appearance, in the words of Lord Brougham, ‘‘ as a deaf 
girl at Norwich, doing more good than any man in the country.” 

The few Unitarians interested in the Calcutta Mission, will 
read with interest all that relates to Ramohun Roy, and to Dr. 
Channing’s suggestion that Englishwomen should combine to edu- 
cate the women of Hindustan. Of all strangers, Ramohun Roy 
was the one Dr. Channing most wished to see, and it was as the 
foremost champion of womanhood that Miss Aiken cherished his 
memory. Now that the son of Henry Ware fills Dr. Channing’s 
pulpit, it is doubly pleasant to read the words of generous content 
which introduce him and his wife to the English Unitarians. In 
several of these letters Dr. Channing expresses himself warmly 
in regard to Sir James Mackintosh. Especially did he desire an 
*¢ Essay on the History of Moral Philosophy in Britain,’’ but as 
it was only a part of the “ Encyclopedia Brittanica,’’? Miss Aiken 
sought for it in a separate form in vain. 

At last Sir James Mackintosh heard of the desire, and a large 
paper copy, beautifully bound, was at once forwarded to Oaklands. 
In the letter in which Dr. Channing asked for the essay, he had 
criticised pretty freely the involved style of Sir James. In the 
light of these remarks, the inscription in the presentation copy 
of the essay is also worth preserving : — 
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Few occurrences could have been more agreeable than that an 
English writer second to none in his age, should have expressed a wish 
for a copy of this volume. The substance of it had been long the sub- 
ject of my meditation, but it has been executed amid the hurry of busi- 
ness and under the pressure of frequent indisposition. I am sensible that 
it is not unfolded nor illustrated nor arranged nor expressed as it ought 
to have been, I commit it with deep humility to one who, as he is a 
great master of Composition, is likely to be an indulgent judge of it. A 
place on the shelves of Dr. Channing is one of the highest honors to 
which this volume could aspire. J. MACKINTOSH. 

London, 22nd of Feburary, 1832.* 


But having considered this book as a correspondence, and a 
contribution to the library of entertaining knowledge, we must 
also inquire whetlier it adds anything to our knowledge of Chan- 
ning himself. Very precious indeed do we hold its contributions 
in this wise. Whole letters may be found that are simple reflec- 
tions of himself. He offers to others the same remedy in suffering 
that he has found for himself, — namely, absorption in a “ Great 
Idea.” The discussion upon the education of English men and 
women, upon the position of the English Church, upon the Eng- 
lish and American women, have by no means the narrow charac- 
ter some critics have ascribed to them. Here we find the begin- 
ning of the demand for the “ Higher Education of Girls ” fully 
stated, and women who “ have all the rights they want”’ will do 
well to see how these conservative and thoughtful people wrote on 
this subject fifty years ago. 

In literature Dr. Channing was an aristocrat, and it was well 
for society that he was so. His exquisite taste, personal refine- 
ment and rare culture carried his wise, kind thought much farther 
than it could have traveled in any meaner way. Besides valu- 
able discussion concerning the labor question, and the condition of 
the English aristocracy, these volumes show in what direction the 
leader in liberal thought looked for its motive to progress. He 
who was grateful for the “ moral trust’’ felt in Washington knew 
also how to estimate the character of Jesus, and to receive both 
as the gifts of a loving Father. Were he here at this moment, he 
would show us how to accept the latest results of science without 
the loss of a “‘ molecule ” of faith. In view of what he might 
think and say, we long for the last work of his life, — a fragment 


* Copied from the volume in question by the author of this paper. 
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on the spiritual nature of man, which his executors have so far 
refused to the public, but which we shall not forgive them for 
much longer withholding. 

Whoso knows anything of the life which Dr. Channing actually 
led from 1831 to 1842, will wonder at the reticence of these 
pages in regard to slavery. It is true that it is freely discussed, 
but never in a way to show the personal suffering and heart- 
wringing loneliness the writer was enduring for its victims. 
Strange freak of fate that Channing’s coat of arms should be a 
shield bearing “‘ three negroe heads!” Some far-off ancestor of 
his, it may be, came to honor fighting with the Moor. His nobler 
descendant perilled all he had to restore to that dark race the 
rights of man! — 

In England, at that time, Miss Aiken tells him that Bishop 
Hobart was not asked a second time to the house where he had 
defended the creation of new slave states, and that a man who 
spoke of planters as his friends shocked the society he entered, — 
“‘they are not to be mentioned with us,”’ she adds, “ unless it is 
necessary!” But Dr. Channing tells her nothing in return of 
the friendships sundered, the intimacies laid down, the kind faces 
averted, as the inevitable result of his first word in behalf of the 
colored man’s rights ! 

Let no one be deterred from reading this book because of its 
dull look. 

The English publishers are responsible for two grave defects : 
the want of an Index, without which a book like this is no more 
finished than a house would be without a door; and the heavy un- 
broken pages, such as Dr. Channing never wrote. Well leaded, 
and broken into convenient paragraphs, it would have attracted 
many readers, who will be very likely now to pass it by. 

We must not leave it without saying that it is the best witness 
we have to Dr. Channing’s profound respect for women. There 
is not a line to show that Dr. Channing is not writing to a man, 
his equal in reasoning power and social knowledge. The man 
whom Mrs. Somerville, Miss Aiken, and Mrs. Marcet appreciated 
knew very well how to value a human soul, and if prejudices that 
were narrow surrounded him, his writing shows no trace of them. 


CaRoLIne H. DALL. 
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CHRISTENDOM AND HEATHENDOM. 


A SERMON.* BY REV. E. E. HALE. 


“ Why do the heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain thing ?” — 
PSA. ii. I. 


Tus is the beginning of a strain of contempt and of triumph, 
with which King David sings of all the world but his own little 
Israel. 

Just now crowned himself, after a fashion, — crowned almost by 
his own hands, —as King of a handful of people who are every 
now and then overrun by Philistines, and in the respite from the 
Philistines have to fight for life against the Arabs, —a King who 
knows that Egypt on the south of him, and Assyria on the east of 
him, would count his kingdom as only one of the pettiest provinces 
in their domains,— such a King as this, knowing that his God, his 
Jehovah, his Lord, is worshiped only in Israel, and is scorned by 
Philistine, Arab, Egyptian, and Assyrian alike, if, indeed, they 
have ever heard of him, — such a King, whose God has no temple 
but an old chest, which can be put on an ox-cart and trundled 
from hamlet to hamlet, as the enemies of the country invade it, — 
sings with a majestic triumph, which has long since entered into 
the songs and praises of the world : — 


“ Ask of me,” saith the Lord, 

“ And for thine inheritance 

I will give thee the heathen,— 

And the uttermost parts of the earth 

For thy possession ! ” 

“Be wise now, therefore, O ye kings ; 

Be warned in time, ye judges of the earth. 
Serve the Lord with fear, 

And, in your joys, rejoice with trembling.” 


It is worth remark, as we pass, that, in a fashion, the heathen 
and the uttermost parts of the earth have seen this praise fulfilled, 


* Preached at the South Congregational Church, Boston, on occasion 
of the National Conference at Saratoga. 
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in a fashion, as far as that physical triumph of arms, which I 
suppose David had in mind: * Thou shalt break them with a 
rod of iron. Thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s 
vessel.” 

The peoples who sing that song in their liturgies, and who wor- 
ship, or pretend to worship, that God of Zion, have for centuries 
now been the political masters of the world. India, Africa, the 
Islands of the Sea, our own America, China, and, at last, Japan, 
have seen their war-ships and peace-ships, negotiators and soldiers, 
enter their ports and forts, their deserts, their market places ; and 
have seen the symbols of the worship of this Jehovah,— nay, have 
heard the echoes of this very psalm, as tokens of the ideas of the 
governing races of this world. If that were all that David had in 
mind, his scornful prophecy of the weakness of heathendom and 
atheism, though it were throned in the p&laces of Nineveh or of 
Memphis, has been completely fulfilled. 

But it is not of that victory of arms, or policy, or merchandise, 
that we have to speak here to-day. It is of the larger triumph — 
the triumph of Ideas — of which these victories are a type, indeed ; 
but a part only, and an inferior part. I believe it becomes us 
and is necessary for us to consider that victory with care, and to 
sort out and set in order the requisite preparation for it. 

I. The atheists and heathen of to-day are not the Princes of Phil- 
istia or Edom or Assyria or Egypt; or if those princes were atheists 
or heathen, it would be of little consequence, in comparison, to any- 
body but themselves and their people. To them it is of very great 
consequence. But the atheists and heathen, who are of much more 
consequence than they, do not rule with sceptres, nor are their 
heads uneasy under crowns. They are atheists and heathen who 
live all around us, — who live in all Christian as in all unchristian 
lands, — and hold much wider sway in the laws and government 
of the world than did the men who worshiped Dagon, or Baal, or 
Ammon, as Princes of Philistia and Assyria and Egypt. 

And, on the other hand, the-believers in an Unseen God, to- 
day, have a religion simpler, purer, and of which their conception 
is more home-like and natural than was the religion of the people 
of David, for whom he sang this song of triumph. 

So that it is fair to say that the scale of the eternal conflict 
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between the heathen who rage, and God’s children who adore, is 
a grander scale than it ever was. Far grander is it than even 
the fancy of David painted it; as the results involved, in a 
world so much larger than his world, are more noble and com- 
prehensive. 

The heathen, of whom you and I see most,— the men and 
women who do not worship our Father in Heaven, —are those 
prosperous and well-satisfied heathen who worship themselves, 
or the works of their own hands; or, in cases especially exalté 
or transcendental, they worship an ideal of something they 
are going to have,—as the office to which they mean to be 
elected, or the palace. they mean to build, or the fortune they 
mean to create in the future. I know such men, who pay respect 
and reverence even to their own books, — nay, even to their own 
articles in the newspapers. You know such men, who, in the 
same way, set up a certain office which they mean to be chosen 
to, and worship the idea of that,— bend to the attainment of it 
the whole of life, its aspiration, and its energy. I could name a 
man, again, who, in his determination to accumulate wealth, de- 
nied himself a home, — or what you and I would call a home, — 
would not marry, would not build a house, would hardly wear 
decent clothes, or eat a decent meal. The particular men whom 
1 have in mind, who set up such little fetiches for worship, have 
nothing left to give to the homage of God, or the love of him. [ 
sometimes think that such men are the worse off for the existence 
of churches, of a clergy, and of other institutions of religion ; for 
I observe that such men say and generally believe that we who do 
pray to God, and try to persuade other people to honor him, are 
simply a set of selfish impostors. They measure us by themselves, 
and so they come to believe that we are seeking our purposes as they 
seek theirs, and that the whole fabric of Religion and its institu- 
tions is got up by priests for their own behoof. You will find that 
very definitely stated in Volney’s Ruins, and all that elass of 
books, and I could take you to half a dozen public meetings in 
Boston, I think, where the same thing will be said to-day. But, 
generally speaking, this class of the heathen do not trouble them- 
selves about meetings or statements. They carry their gods 
round in their pockets. Their worship is solitary worship, and 
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they have no wish to extend it farther. This class of the 
heathen is not to be spoken of as small, or powerless. If anybody 
could make them act together, they would be very powerful ; for 
there are a great many of them. But, then, no one of them will 
act with anybody else if he can help it. They are living every 
man for himself, and by that law the strength of union and har- 
mony becomes impossible. 

So far as such people have any faith, it may be said to be faith 
in themselves. ‘“* My right arm is my God,’’ as Turnus said, when 
he refused to offer any other prayer. 

Il. I have classed them as heathen, because they have some 
object of worship ; but there exist, also, all around us, those who 
are without God in the world, because they are logically dissatis- 
fied. They cannot demonstrate God, and they are really affected 
by the atheistical argument which would demonstrate him out of 
his universe. 

I know that theologians are apt to say that there never was an 
atheist ; sentimental theologians say it a good deal. And I know 
what they mean, and what they mean is true. They mean that 
there never was a man of any sort of sense who did not see order 
in the world. Every man must see that it moves by law of some 
sort, or system of some sort ; that it is possible always to reduce 
Forces to one force, or Jaws to simpler law. In that sense every- 
body believes in a unity in nature, and in that sense everybody 
believes in a God. But for all that, I do not see the good sense 
of saying there are no atheists in the world. When David Hume 
went from England to Paris, he was very well received as an 
English free-thinker by the free-thinkers there. Baron D’ Holbach 
asked him to dinner, and he met, as the story says, sixteen of the 
more celebrated of the Cyclopzedists. Hume called himself a 
deist, a believer in God, who did not believe that Jesus Christ 
had any mission from God. Hume, in the decorous way of 
the English free-thinkers of his time, said to Baron D’Holbach, 
as the conversation turned on philosophy, that he supposed there 
was never an atheist in the world. ‘ Pardon me,”’ said the polite 
Frenchman, “ but here are sixteen at the table with you.”’ 

That seems to me ‘to have been the frank answer. And I 
think it is a great pity if the men of faith in our time, — the men 
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who stand on “hard pan,”’ or on the Eternal Rock, —should de- 
ceive themselves, by any sentimental use of language, into think- 
ing that everybody else stands where they stand. I suppose the 
truth to be that a large number of thinking men are willing to 
say that they have no belief in a God who has such consciousness 
of their existence, such love or hate, such justice or mercy, or 
who has such care of his children as men have assigned to God. 
Theology has been so badly taught, and religion has been so badly 
preached, that there is a very large number of such men. They 
are without God in the world, not because they want to be, 
but because they are wholly dissatisfied with the arguments they 
have heard in the matter, and they do not suppose that there are 
any better. And, which is much more important, they have not 
tried that vital experiment themselves from which real knowledge 
in this matter comes. They have not sought for him, and therefore 
they have not found him. That is, “ Ye have not sought for me 
with all your hearts.”’ 

These are those heathen who rage, and those people who imagine 
vain things against God and against his anointed, with whom we 
have most to do. And what seems to me most extraordinary in the 
religious aspects of our time, is that so large a proportion of the 
men of faith, and especially of those consecrated and ordained to 
the extension of faith, seem to be ignorant of the existence of such 
people. To speak in round numbers, I suppose that half the men 
in America have not any working faith in God. I mean that they 
go and come without any reference that they could themselves 
trace to his present will. By far the larger part of these are 
those people who have determined to live by and for themselves. 
The smaller part, and much the more interesting part, are those 
who — for whatever cause — have thought God out of their minds 
and hearts, have by intellectual process dismissed him from their 
lives. For instance, what seems to me extraordinary is, that when 
I read the religious newspapers I find so little thought given to 
these two classes of men. I have an opportunity, if I choose, to 
read a hundred such newspapers every week. I find them all, with- 
out an exception, engaged in the arrangements of their own organ- 
izations, and, in less degree, in attacks upon other organizations. 


But with regard to the great mass of irreligious poverty, of con- 
11 
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crete crime in cities, with regard to the great dead mass of 
selfishness which leavens the whole land so largely, and with re- 
gard to this intellectual atheism, not of great bulk, but of infinite 
interest to thoughtful people, I find scarcely a word. Well, you 
may say they print what interests their readers; and that the 
heathen and atheists of to-day do not take their newspapers. 
That is true. But try another test. When the ‘* Evangelical 
Alliance ’’ met last year, —a very distinguished body, embracing 
many very noble men, — nine-tenths of its proceedings were given 
to the discussion of the details of the relations of one Christian 
communion to another; most of them to aggression on the Pope 
of Rome. And a careful student here might pass through the 
gigantic report of their session, — now that it is published, — and 
hardly suspect that all around them, even where they sat, was 
atheistic and heathen sin, selfishness, and crime, wholly equal 
to anything which disgraced Rome in the days of Tiberius. 

Now, I certainly believe, with King David, that God holds all 
such atheism and heathendom in derision. I believe it is going 
where the worship of Dagon and Baal and Astarte and Ammon 
Ra have gone. For all that, I believe that God’s children ought 
to work with him in enlightening it and displacing it. They are 
indeed his agents for such enlightenment and reform. And in 
thinking of the position of the several Christian churches, against 
so large forces, whether of inertia or of active infidelity, I am 
always reminded of a story told of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. As they were signing that great charter in Congress, one 
of the delegates asked another if he felt as if he were putting a 
halter round his neck. I think it is Charles Carroll to whom the 
reply is attributed. He signed his name to the covenant, and 
said, *¢ Yes, if we don’t hang together, we shall hang separately.”’ 

I think that remark is to be studied very carefully by Christian 
men and Christian women, especially by Christian teachers and 
the leaders of religious opinion in our time. There are tempta- 
tions which make a Universalist attack a Unitarian, and a Uni- 
tarian attack an Episcopalian, and an Episcopalian sneer at a 
Methodist, and a Methodest flaunt at a Free Religionist. But it 
seems to me that any broad man, who will look at the whole scene 
as an angel coming from another world might do, would see that 
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the presence of a host, active or torpid, of men who live without 
any God in the world is too important to be forgotten. The active 
assaults on all faith in ideas, the demonstration daily attempted 
that right and wrong are only habits, that laws are only conven- 
iences, that God is only a relic of old-time superstition, are so 
heavy as to deserve some union among those who stand by these 
great realities, and mean to maintain them. It is for them to con- 
sider whether they will not hang separately, unless they hang to- 
gether. 

I should have taken an early opportunity to say this here, as 
this winter begins, as the key to our Christian relationship and 
fellowship with all sorts of believers, To-day I speak of it with 
the admirable illustration which the National Conference at Sara- 
toga gives me, from which I have just returned. I ought not to 
complain that the indifferent public does not comprehend what I 
think the most remarkable feature of that very remarkable gather- 
ing. The plan of it is wholly new, and it cannot be expected that 
people shall understand a new plan at once. It is called a Uni- 
tarian Conference, and so it is. But it is a Conference of Uni- 
tarian and “ other Christian churches,” and in fact it assembled 
the representatives not only of churches distinctively Unitarian, 
but of churches which call themselves independent ; as of sixty 
churches in Iowa, which take the New Testament for their test of 
doctrine, and of a body of German churches in Missouri, not dis- 
tinctively Unitarian, while it co-operates, with mutual good will, 
with the great African Methodist body of the South. Its range, 
therefore, is as wide in theory as is that of the noble Evangelical 
Alliance of which I speak. It is the omen and precursor, as I 
believe, of the great ‘“ Free Catholic Church of America,’’ which 
so many men sigh for. But this, you may say, is only the theory 
of its formation. In practice, it was an assembly of great interest, 
in the view which I take of the relations of Heathendom and Chris- 
tendom, because it spent no time in hauling over the coals of its 
own grievances, but occupied itself entirely with the aggressive 
work of the Church of Christ in the extension of Religion and the 
conquest of sin. It is in this regard that it differs entirely from 
any other ecclesiastical assembly known to me. Its pre-arranged 
discussions were on these themes: 1. How shall we extend the 
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preaching of God’s kingdom in points where it is now proclaimed ?* 
2. How shall we increase the purity and diminish the intemper- 
ance of this land?+ 38. How shall we encourage and strengthen 
our missions in Europe, on the Pacific, in the Mississippi Valley, 
and in thinly-settled regions of our own coast?{ 4. How shall 
we adapt our existing congregations to the new forms of social 
order and life ?§ 5. How shall the Church meet the problems of 
crime, as they appear in prisons, and in the needs of discharged 
convicts ?|| 6. And squarely, and without winking, ‘‘ What has 
Religion to do with Physical Science, and what has Physical 
Science to do with Religion ?’’Y 

These are not small themes. There is none of the petty intro- 
spection of monks or scholars in the consideration of them. They 
are themes which statesmen and self-styled philosophers must 
respect, and in the consideration of them the Church shows that 
she understands her duty. In the abandonment, for such consid- 
erations, of anything which savors of internal discipline, this Con- 
ference took its own place as an agency wholly different from the 
synods, councils, and conventions, to which we have been accus- 
tomed in our Protestant Church History. If it is willing to keep 
on in such work ; if it will look out, and not in; if it will avoid all 
the temptations, seductive though they are, to praise one or to 
chide another of those who work in its councils, it will in time 
assert for itself a proud and peculiar place in our social order, as 
a central agency in the work of those who would wisely attack 
the heathenism of the world by the powers ordained of God, and 
with the organization inspired by Jesus Christ. 

It seems to me a great honor to the Unitarian Church of the 


* In the Conference and other reports, and in Wednesday’s discus- 
sions. 

+ In Mr. Heywood’s and Mr. Weeden’s papers, and in the discussions 
which followed. 

tIn the meeting called by the Fellowship Committee, and in the 
meeting on missions. 

§ In Mr. Ames’ very suggestive paper, unfortunately not followed by 
any discussion. 

| In Mr. Woodbury’s paper, and Mr. Moors’, and the. broken discus- 
sion which followed. 
{ In Mr. Calthrop’s paper, and Dr. Hill’s. 
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United States that it has even set in operation an agency of which 
the possibilities are so grand— the possible union of the chil- 
dren of God, in their combined attack on their common enemy. 
Whether in this agency that union will be achieved, I do not 
know. It is much to conceive the idea of it, and to offer the way 
toward it. To show the churches that we can forget our differ- 
ences, in our determination to bring in God’s kingdom, we can do 
this whether they choose to follow an example or refuse. 

The truth is, as I see it, that we stand in that central position 
in the Church which enables us, of all men, to be generous in our 
fellowship, and even indifferent to the attacks of the sensitive com- 
munions. I believe all ecclesiastical writers admit the primitive 
antiquity of our church government. The leading Catholic writers 
admit that our interpretation of the Gospels is the correct one, if 
the Gospels are to be taken as authority ;* and I know of no 
church, Protestant or Catholic, which does not profess our doc- 
trine of the present light and help of God in his Holy Spirit. 
These three are the great things. As to the lesser things, of 
course churches differ. 

But we have been trained, even in our martyrdoms, to tolera- 
tion, so that we borrow on the right hand and on the left from the 
best of them. We sing Ambrose’s ‘‘ Te Deum” in our service, 
and then we fall back upon the silent prayer of the Quakers. We 
put into the same hymn-book the songs of the rationalist, William 
J. Fox, and of the canonized St. Bernard, and the rationalist’s 
hymn is more fervent than the saint’s. We can be as formal as 
the extreme Ritualists, while we are as free as the Come-Outer. 
We have, therefore, an opportunity which can hardly be over- 
stated, and a balance (shall I say a self-reliance ?) which the 
extreme sects might well envy. It is in our power, therefore, 
with the ease of those who are to the manner bred, to extend the 
expression of our sympathies to Papist or to Mussulman, to Come- 
Outer or to Jew; and, at heart, I think the Unitarian Church 
feels this balance of a central position, and freely offers such 


sympathy. 


* See, for instance, Newman on the Development of Christian Doc- 
trine. 
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I do not pretend that the great Conference at Saratoga has, in 
itself, achieved anything remarkable. It has exhibited to the 
churches assembled their own strength and determination of pur- 
pose, in a festival so brilliant and large, that it has surprised them 
all. That is a great thing todo; but that is not achievement. 
Achievement comes, as the fervent prayer of separate men and 
different churches is answered, — as their patient work and little 
or great plans succeed: as you and I save one beggar from the 
profession of beggary, one prisoner from returning to prison, one 
drunkard from the temptations of the cup. As this church and 
our sister churches so proclaim God, and so work with God, that 
the godless try the great experiment, and find that they, also, are 
his children, so do we succeed in the work we have in hand. 

It is in such success that the heathendom of the world is con- 
founded, and that its atheism comes to naught: ‘ Ask of me, and 
I will give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for thy possession.” 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


THE SARATOGA CONFERENCE. 


WE believe it was the general opinion of all present, that in the 
Conference at Saratoga was the best representation that we have 
yet had of our religious denomination. The members of the Con- 
ference came together in greater numbers than ever before, from 
places near and remote, from city and country, and from all 
classes of society. And not only in numbers, but in weight of 
mind and character, in the position which they hold as social 
agencies in their different communities, in culture and intelligence, 
in moral force and steadfastness of religious purpose, as men and 
women distinguished for clear and broad and generous views of 
Christian truth and duty, they were a remarkable body. And in 
coming together, each one felt himself warmed and lifted up by 
the common sentiment, in a manner very different from what is 
experienced in many public gatherings, where the standard of per- 
sonal honor and integrity is lowered by the general feeling. 
When the Conference first met, no one was in a state of mind 
quite lofty enough to give the proper tone to the meeting. The 
hymns and prayers alone touched and satisfied the common feel- 
ing. Day by day, as the deliberations went on, the uplifting in- 
fluence of the general spirit was felt more and more. And we 
could not but think that the influence was a salutary one upon us 
all. Our little egotisms, which make us feel that we are very im- 
portant in our little spheres at home, were here of no account, in 
a body of Christian believers who had come together to deliberate 
on topics and measures which involved the most vital questions 
relating to Christian truth and duty. Day by day, the interest 
increased. The speaking touched a deeper chord of feeling. The 
religious earnestness of the body had its salutary effect on those 
who addressed it. The most brilliant rhetoric was at a discount, 
but he who had a wise and pertinent suggestion to make was 
always welcomed. 

There are two phases of Christian thought and activity which 
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were brought forward with especial emphasis, as they usually are 
in our religious body. 

The greatest emphasis was laid on the necessity of perfect free- 
dom in the investigation of truth. Here we were only following 
out our primary instincts and our traditional maxims and habits as 
a religious body. We believe that all truth and all being come 
from the same source, and, therefore, that all revelations of truth 
and being must in their fullness harmonize with one another. In 
the beginning was the Word, the Divine Intelligence, which was 
with God, and which was God, by which all created things were 
made, which came into the world as the true light to enlighten 
every man, giving to those who would receive it power to become 
children of God, and which, incarnated in Jesus, dwelt among us, 
revealing itself through him, full of grace and truth. There is, 
therefore, one divine intelligence, God revealing himself to us 
through his works in the outward universe, directly to the souls of 
all who will receive him, and especially through Jesus the Christ 
who so received him and so lived in sympathy with him, that the 
life he lived and the words he spoke were revelations of the mind 
and the will of God. 

In nature, in the soul of man, and in Jesus Christ, itis the same 
divine intelligence that is revealing itself. All truth, therefore, is 
divine truth. The scientific investigator is seeking to learn the 
thought of God. The highest utterances of genius sanctified and 
inspired by the divine intelligence or holy spirit are partial revela- 
tions from the same source. What the greatest prophets have 
taught us are still only partial revelations of the divine mind. 
And in Jesus, to whom the spirit was given without measure, we 
have revelations from the same divine mind full of mercy and truth, 
but still, so far as our knowledge of them is concerned, subject to 
the limitations of the human body in which he lived and of the 
human language in which his words and life are made known to 
us. 

All truth, proceeding thus from the same source, must be in 
harmony with itself. It needs only to be known in order to reveal 
to us the harmonious relations among all its parts. But in order 
to be known there must be perfect freedom in searching it out. 
And this freedom must not be confined to one department. 
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There must be perfect freedom in interpreting what God is saying 
to us in his works around us, in our own souls, throuzh the most 
gifted and godlike of his children, and niost of all in the life and 
teachings of Jesus. We emphasize this word “ freedom” in the 
investigation of all truth. And we have no fears of the result. 
We believe that the Gospel of Christ is a revelation of divine 
truth, and, believing this, we know that it must be in harmony 
with all other truth. We desire, therefore, the fullest search after 
truth everywhere. If there are apparent discrepancies between 
the revelations of science and the teachings of Jesus, as they are 
now understood, we believe that the remedy must come, not 
from the suppression of inquiry, but from carrying it on farther. 
Nature, perfectly understood, makes no mistakes and tells no lies. 
But the science of to-day comes from a partial insight, and is 
therefore an imperfect, and so far a mistaken, interpretation of 
nature. For a season, scientific investigators are working in dark 
mines. They see only a small distance. The revelations of to- 
morrow will remove some of the mistakes of to-day, and show 
harmony where now there seems to be a discord. And where the 
great prophetic souls engaged in reading the thought of God as 
written in his works have read the whole book through, and un- 
derstood it in all its parts, we believe that their teachings will be 
in perfect harmony with the teachings of Jesus, and that they will 
unite with saints and martyrs in hymns of praise and honor to 
him. 

But there is another department in which there is room for prog- 
ress, and where there must be the same freedom of investigation. 
Christ made no mistakes. But we may be mistaken in our inter- 
pretation of what he said or did or was. As in the interpretation 
of nature, so in the interpretation of the scriptures, there is room 
for progress. Men of the profoundest spiritual insight and of the 
broadest comprehensiveness in spiritual thought must study the 
Gospels anew, and bring out deeper and broader and higher inter- 
pretations of the mind of Jesus. Here is room for the sublimest 
genius. What St. Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, what Dante 
and Milton did, in the light of their several ages, to embody in 
higher forms of thought and speech their grandest conceptions of 


Christian truth, that the greatest minds of this and of future ages 
12 
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must do, penetrated by the spirit of Christ as no men have ever 
been yet, and endowed, as no man has ever been yet, with the 
ever-increasing knowledge and the ever-advancing moral and 
spiritual culture of their day. 

With every new step forward in this twofold progress into 
higher views of science and of Christian truth, new light will 
dawn upon the souls of men. Science will become more Christian. 
Christianity will become more scientific. The laws of nature, in 
their fullest development, will find their expression in the mind of 
Jesus, and our Christian religion, with its divine accompaniment 
of word and deed, will show itself to be in perfect harmony with 
nature, the miracles themselves being only anticipations, by the 
greatest among the sons of men, of a dominion which man, in the 
full development of his whole being, may exercise over the forces 
of nature. 

Having this assurance, we emphasize the office of reason in re- 
ligion and demand perfect freedom in the use of it. We fear no 
permanent hostility between the two. This thought was illustrated 
with great force at Saratoga by papers which we publish in the 
present number of this Review, on the harmony between Science 
and Religion. Dr. Hill’s paper was read at a Missionary meet- 
ing, and was intended to show the Mission of our Denomination 
to scientific men. The two papers will be regarded with the more 
interest by intelligent readers because of the different stand-points 
from which the two very able and accomplished writers look at 
their theme. 

The other class of subjects which we are in the habit of 
emphasizing are those of a humane or philanthropical charac- 
ter. Four able papers were read,—two on the causes and 
cure of intemperance, and two on the causes and cure of crime. 
We should be glad to call attention to each of these papers, 
as they will by and by appear in the printed Report of the 
Conference. Mr. Heywood’s paper on Intemperance was a 
candid, carefully prepared, thorough presentation of the subject 
to thoughtful, Christian men. We know that it produced a 
decided influence on several persons who were present. Men of 
very temperate habits before were so impressed by his statement 
of the case that they determined hereafter not to offer any intox- 
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icating liquors to their family or guests, and not to drink them 
when in health or for any other than medicinal purposes. When 
we think of the terrible evils which are caused by the use of these 
articles, and the small good they can do to persons in health, it 
becomes us to consider whether they ought not, like gunpowder 
and deadly poisons, to be guarded in their sale and use by severe 
restrictions, and whether in our private relations and personal hab- 
its a heavy responsibility does not rest upon us. If we do not 
care for them, the sacrifice in giving them up is nothing. If we 
do care for them so that it would be a considerable personal sac- 
rifice to give them up, then the continued use of them is not with- 
out serious peril to us. 

The most exciting meeting of the week at Saratoga was the 
missionary meeting. Dr. Hill’s paper laid a solid foundation at 
the beginning. It was a great pleasure to hear our young mis- 
sionary, Mr. Eliot, from Portland, in Oregon, looking at us and 
speaking to us, with a zeal and strength and sweetness such as 
won our love and confidence for his father many years ago. Mr. 
Douthit, from Illinois, made the speech of the evening, and excited 
in us all new convictions in regard to duties which lie beyond our 
own parishes and towns. 

One thing was made plain at this Saratoga Conference in every 
attempt that was made directly or indirectly to compromise our 
position as a Christian denomination. The proposition, with the 
speeches in its support, was listened to with respect and the most 
exemplary good nature, and then, invariably, it was voted down 
by very large majorities. 

On the whole, we take new courage from this new demonstra- 
tion. We are mainly individuals ; each man — having life in him- 
self — must seek after the truth, and serve God in his individual 
capacity. Then we are independent Congregationalists, each so- 
ciety having in itself all the functions of a Christian church. But 
there are more extended duties to man and to society, which can 
be performed only through more extended organizations. The 
constitution of such organizations must be of the simplest kind, so 
as not to interfere with the freedom of each separate congregation 
and each individual soul. But even so, something of a general 
interest may be excited, and works for the elevation of society, 
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and for the advancement of God’s kingdom, may be done on a 
larger scale. And as members one of another, we may be 
warmed and stimulated to new and more successful efforts for 
Christian improvement in our more personal and private spheres. 

The plan of this article has obliged us to omit all notice of some 
of the most noticeable matters, and some of the most valuable 
papers presented to the Conference, especially a paper by Rev. 
C. G. Ames, of Georgetown, Penn., which was, perhaps, with a 
single exception, the most brilliant essay of the occasion. 

We cannot close this article without expressing our sense of the 
great obligations we were all under to Judge Hoar for the admi- 
rable manner in which he presided over us in our deliberations. 


A POET’S EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


A memorable event in the history of American letters is the 
completion of his fourscore years by the patriarch of our litera- 
ture, Mr. Bryant. It is a fitting reward for a life spent, to a rare 
degree, in the pursuit of high ends, and to which it has been given 


to cheer and elevate the minds of men by the poet’s vision, while 
laboring for truth and justice in the burden and heat of the day, 
that it should be crowned by a long and serene sunset, with — *," 
‘** Honor, reverence, troops of friends, 
And all that should accompany old age.” 

Born on the 8rd of November, 1794, William Cullen Bryant was 
still a mere lad when the star of his poetic genius rose in the morn- 
ing of our nation’s culture, among the earliest harbingers of the full 
day ; and his active life covers the whole period during which Ameri- 
can authors have produced anything worthy to be remembered. Irv- 
ing and Cooper, Sparks, Everett, and Halleck were his contempo- 
raries ; and when his “‘ wood-notes wild” first broke on the de- 
lighted ear of our fathers, Emerson and Whittier were babies, and 
Longfellow, Holmes, and Lowell were yet unborn. Since his 
fame was established, he has seen two generations of authors rise 
to fill the ranks where he was the pioneer ; and still his eye is 
undimmed, and his latest are as sweet as his earliest lays. But 
the — 


“ Poet, whose voice is of the winds and woods, 
Whose calm verse flows as does the mountain rill,” 
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has not only been the tranquil interpreter of nature : he has spent 
a full life-time in the political strife of a most eventful period, giv- 
ing and taking blows not without scars; and as editor of one of the 
great newspapers of New York, he has wielded a potent influence 
for freedom and right, and for all high and generous causes, using 
one of the most influential positions in the land with unsullied loy- 
alty to a pure, clear conscience. Now that journalism is fairly rec- 
ognized as one of the educated professions, the example of such a 
Nestor is of incalculable value to its dignity ; and the honor that 
his faithful service has earned should teach an always needed 
lesson to young men who are entering on the same career. 
Countless souls whom his verse has braced and comforted, besides 
all who know the worth of a life consecrated to true and righteous 
things, rejoice in the Indian Summer of our poet’s days. 


OF THINGS AT HOME. 


“‘The Christian Union’’ is certainly a very valuable auxiliary 


to our denomination, without its readers perhaps suspecting it, in 
sowing the seeds of wise and liberal thought. We do not alto- 
gether like the expression which its distinguished editor used, 
when he spoke of its leadership as being the ‘‘ proudest editorial 
chair in the country,’’ because, although he may have had in his 
mind the quality and scope of the paper, there is too much 
tendency in this country on the part of readers to judge of the 
success of a journal or book by the number of its subscribers. A 
large circulation of a book indicates a certain kind of success. It 
is brought before the eyes of a great many people, but if its con- 
tents are poor, and it has only been pushed by the determination 
of enterprising publishers, it is likely to be no more heard of after 
a short time. Where a paper is really so valuable as the one we 
mentioned, it cannot go too far or wide ; but there is always danger 
that when so much energy is laid out to make a journal or maga- 
zine a great business investment, the quality of the periodical will 
not keep up to the mark from which it started. Far be it from us 
to prognosticate evil of any such good enterprise as the work of 
‘The Christian Union.’’ We were perhaps unconsciously think- 
ing of the modest list of subscribers which our own Review pos- 
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sesses, and hoping that, if our progress was slow, it might at least 
be secure in the heart and mind of our denomination. 

We started with the intention of making a few extracts from 
the above mentioned paper, whose columns always contain some- 
thing valuable and liberal. Here is a little cutting from the edi- 
torial staff : — : 


“We confess that we seldom get through our weekly pile of religious 
exchanges without rubbing our eyes and wondering what time of the 
world we really are living ins It is simply astonishing to see what things 
men spend their time over who are honestly trying to build up the king- 
dom of heaven. When we look at men as they are, and at the evils they 
need to be saved from, —the covetousness, the lusts, the cruelty, the false- 
hood, the selfishness in its thousand forms, out of which men need to be 
lifted into pure and Christ-like lives; and when then we see the kind of 
appliances which many good people in the church are carefully tinkering, 
and relying on to do this great work, — we feel tempted to exclaim, 
‘Either these men are fools or we are!’ Here, in the warm-hearted, 
earnest, practical Methodist Church, we find men debating whether one 
writer shall be tried for heresy, for making ‘regeneration’ identical with 
‘ sanctification ;’ how far another brother must be put down for taking a 
Sabellian view of the Trinity ; whether an old minister shall be allowed 
to go on preaching who has denied the literal resurrection of the material 
body! In the name of common sense and of the Scriptures, what vital 
relation have these heresy-huntings to the actual fitting men to live and 
to die? Seeing men toiling and fighting over these ‘ beggarly elements,’ 
these husks of speculation, with human beings going to destruction all 
about them, we long for the Apostle Paul to come back to earth and 
speak such ringing words as he once spoke against the wisdom of the 
Greeks and the narrowness of the Jews. Yet if, having not only ‘Moses 
and the prophets,’ but Christ and the apostles, and the records of eight- 
een Christian centuries, men will still so misinterpret the gospel, per- 
haps they might not be persuaded though one rose from the dead.” 


It is very pleasant, too, to find that some of the most interest- 
ing articles come from our own ranks. A paper on the future life, 
by W. R. 8S. Mellen, has impressed us very much, especially as 
being directed to Orthodox thinkers and readers. It is refreshing 
to us also in these times, when, as “‘ The Unitarian Herald ”’ says 
of Comte, the Creator is politely bowed out of the universe, by 
the Founder of Positivism, who says, ‘ Science conducts God 
with honor to its frontiers, thanking him for his provisional ser- 
vices.” ‘* The Herald’’ goes on to say, — 
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“ These are startling ideas, but they do not affright us, for they are but 
speculative opinions Their pretensions to the accuracy of scientific 
conclusions are beggarly in the extreme. Not being the acquisitions of 
experiment and demonstration, their scientific value is absolutely #7/. 
They are simply confessions of personal faith; and, as such, are worth 
no more than the utterances of the Pope. And, even as such, they are, 
to a really scientific mind, made worthless by being pervaded with as 


real and dogmatic assumptions of infallibility as are the oracular deliver- 
ances of Pius the Ninth.” 


But we will now quote Mr. Mellen, whose words come upon the 
scientific, and also the sensual, materialism of to-day like a strong 
inspiring breath from heaven, to arouse us from our false concep- 
tions of this life, from our apathy, and from our sorrows, and bring 
us into the daily presence of the beautiful and the eternal : — 


“ For heaven is not place; and therefore is not specially above, or 
beneath, or around,—entrance upon which can be effected only after a 
certain period. It is peculiarly godlike condition, and is ever at our 
heart's door waiting for admission to us. So all the divine souls assure. 
For did not Jesus, dwelling in the bosom of the Father, while yet in the 
flesh, abide in heaven? In regard to the future, Samuel J. May said, 


‘1 may have clearer vision, but not more confiding faith.’ Dr. Tucker- 
man declared that his ‘idea of eternal bliss was fully answered by his 
ministrations to the poor.’ Another saint, reminded of Christ’s agony 
for human deliverance, exclaimed, ‘ It is my privilege to think Jesus the 
happiest man that ever lived ;’ while still another avers, ‘ The world is 
so fair, | reserve my opinion if heaven be better. There are moments 
when Il fe is unmixed blessing.’ These, and such as these, have found 
what it is one great purpose of religion to teach ; what almost every one 
has sometimes suspected ; what all need to make one of the most vital 
truths of life: that heaven lies partly on this side of the dark valley as 
well as partly on the other, and that whoso will may sing its songs and 
do its work here as well as there ; as beyond question some are doing 
more acceptably and effectively on this side than many others have 
learned to do on that. 

“Though involved in what has been already said, yet as needing 
stronger emphasis, let it be affirmed that /mortality likewise is. Like 
heaven, this is usually conceived as pertaining exclusively to the region 
beyond the vale. This, therefore—so runs the general speech—is the 
mortal realm ; that the immortal. Here, abide mortal, dying men ; there, 
immortal, deathless spirits. To go hence is to quit the mortal and enter 
upon the immortal. Immortality, accordingly, is somewhat—is a tran- 
scendent reality—to be anticipated. To be in actual possession of it, 
living it, enjoying it, is thought of only by the few, is inconceivable by 
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the many. Yet immortality, if not a conceit or an illusion, inheres in 
being. We cannot say sfirit without supposing or implying it. Not 
that it is merely or mainly continnous existence. If it were, to how 
many minds would its value be seriously questionable? It is chiefly a 
consciousness of deepening, rising, enlarging life, informing more com- 
pletely with trust, purity, love, and drawing into more intimate union 
with the Divine. Whoso has this consciousness has no need of, will not 
willingly be pestered by, any arguments for the immortal life. It is 
already his, or he is its; and the possibility of it ever being other- 
wise is inconceivable. It little matters in what form, the coarser or the 
finer; in what realm—the one this side or the other that side of the 
death-line--he is at any moment dwelling. Each in the great plan of 
Providence is equally good. So long as it is wise to stay in one, he is 
glad to stay. When it is wiser to pass on, he as cheerfully departs. 
But, staying or going, his is, and is evermore becoming, the immortal 
life of God. 

“ Spiritual realities—God, the Divine Law, Heaven, Immortality— 
then, ave. They depend on, they relate specially to, neither time nor 
place. They are absolute. They con‘ront us, lay their obligations 
upon us, embosom us, offer themselves to us at every moment of exis- 
tence ; though no more at one moment than at another. They summon 
us, not as soulless clods, nor as sentient brutes, but as living spirits, 
not merely to anticipate their blessedness in some remote epoch and 
place, but to open our hearts to them at once, and just where we are, 
living in delightful consciousness of, and in inspiring communion with, 
them. They affirm, moreover, that all this is possible—that the life 
divine belongs here just as much as elsewhere, and is just as sweet 
and glorious now as it can be countless ages hence. 

“ And how greatly is a conviction of this grand truth of the absolute- 
ness of spiritual realities—to my thinking the central truth of all reli- 
gion—now needed in the world! I know of nothing, certainly, that is so 
much needed ; that lies so close to the roots, or that does so powerfully 
influence the development of human character. How would a clear 
perception and adequate realization of it indefinitely widen the mental 
horizon, and elevate the spiritual plane! For, according to it, religion 
is not designed to ticket men safely through this world, and through the 
valley of death to an idle or rapturous elysium beyond, but to make men 
—to make them after the heavenly pattern, and to fill them with the 
Divine Spirit. According to it, also, religion is not an appendage, or an 
addition to human character, like a portico to a house, or a spire to a 
church. It is attitude and essential quality of the soul, of no more 
worth in one world than another, but of priceless worth everywhere. 

“ Finally, how would an adequate appreciation of it sanctify our pres- 
ent life ; cooling our fevered blood, calming our raging passions, draw- 
ing forth our best affections, exalting our divinest powers. Down into 
the deeps of our being, then, is to be sunk, in our most inward experi- 
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ence is to be cherished, the conviction that every moment we stand in 
the Sacred Presence, are under the Divine Law, and, if we will, may 
make that moment heavenly and immortal.” 


We must not give one paper, however, all the credit for liberal- 
ity, as our Episcopal friends and many others, in their self- 
criticisms, show that they are not satisfied with what they have 
already attained. Here is a letter to “* The Churchman,’’ upon 
the reading of the Psalms, which shows that its readers are by no 
means satisfied to ‘‘ let things rest as they are :”” — 


“ The reading of the Psalms has always been a most important part 
of the public worship of the Chtrch, in this as in all former ages, and 
in our land as in all lands, and will ever continue to be so. And it is an 
important question, whether we read the Psalms in our Church Service 
in such order as is most edifying? Certainly our custom differs from 
that of all other Churches of Christendom. Nor do we know of any 
Church of any former age which reads the Psalms in their numerical 
order as they are fixed in the Bible.’ Each Psalm is a distinct composi- 
tion, and has no necessary connection with the preceding or the succeed- 
ing Psalm. Psalms written at the distance of centuries, under most 
diverse circumstances, and by different authors, are placed side by side 
in the Bible ; and they there bear no inherent relation to each other. For 
private reading a person can select whichever he pleases ; but in the 
public worship of the Church to read them in their numerical order is a 
most incongruous method. It is a purely mechanical and unmeaning 
use of those inspired songs. How can people enter into the spirit of 
those sacred poems when with one breath they rush from a Psalm of the 
most pathetic penitence to one of the severest imprecation ; from one of 
the most tender sorrow to one of the most exultant joy; from one of 
calm meditation to an ecstatic outburst of praise, and then into the 
depths of grief and humiliation? Can people in one instant throw 
themselves into such different states of mind and feeling that they can 
utter these Psalms as the rea/ expressions of their religious sentiments ? 
Can they utter Psalm after Psalm as the real language of their hearts’ 
desire? Does the reading of the Psalms under our present method be- 
come a mechanical performance ? How can we thus render it an act of 
lively and devout worship? The Psalms in numerical order are re- 
quired to be read through ; those, and none others ; we mus¢ read them, 
whether they are the ones which express our devout feelings and desires 
ornot. When we are in a certain state of mind, we cannot force our- 
selves into another state expressed in the Psalm appointed to be read. 
Why then does the Church compel us to read that and no other? Why 
may not the Church permit her people to use those Psalms which are 
suitable, and which are in fitting connection with each other? No other 

13 
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Church of Christendom has so bound her children ; why should we be 
thus bound? The Psalms should all be arranged according to their 
proper topics, under the heads of selections; and it should be left to 
the discretion of the minister to determine which selection of Psalms 
shall be read on every occasion of public worship. This arrangement 
of the Psalms has been made in a Book of Offices, which was published 
by Hurd & Houghton, in September, entitled ‘The Daily Service.’ ” 


Another extract we make from a Convention Sermon, which it 
would be well if the mothers in our denomination took heed of: 


“There are few Hannahs among the mothers of the Church—few who 
feel themselves under obligation to train up their sons for God, and the 
work of his Church. There are few who can so rise superior to the 
pride and pomp of station as to make the needful sacrifice, by the gift 
of their sons to a life of hardship and toil, in the overworked and under- 
paid priesthood. There is lack of faith, lack of prayer, lack of holy effort 
at the fireside, the Sunday school, the confirmation class, and the holy 
altar; when we think that the line of succession must be eventually re- 
replenished, as death thins our ranks, and that new recruits are needed 
all the while ; when we cast our eye over the harvest field, that is more 
than ripe for the reapers, and see how much need there is for more 
laborers,—we must be less than men if we do not feel there is no time to 


be lost. Let us pray, as we have never prayed before, that the Lord 
would send forth more laborers into his vineyard. 


“ Brethren, beloved clergy, and laity, let us recast this subject in our 
minds, resolve it over, look our responsibilities in the face ; and from 
this day forward be more abundant and unctuous in the prayer, that God 
would send forth more laborers into the vineyard. Let us take our 
Samuels and Timothys to the temple of the Lord of Hosts, and beseech 
him to take them, and make them willing and ready, in the day of his power, 
to carry the banner of the cross to those who are about to perish.” 


When we consider the great need of ministers in our denomina- 
tion, and the zeal and self-sacrifice of the women among us, it is a 
matter for surprise that their enthusiasm does not stimulate more 
of their sons to enter upon the sacred work. We cannot call it a 
life of hardship now ; for, although the compensation is not great, 
it is enough to save the mind from anxiety ; and what a cause of 
congratulation it should be to a high-minded mother that her son 
is saved from the belittling influences of mercantile life, the uncer- 
tainties of gain, and that her childrens’s children are reared in the 
atmosphere of noble thought, and carrying the truth down to future 


generations ! Po . 
M. P. L. 
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OF THINGS ABROAD. 
FOREIGN CONFERENCES. 

At this season of conferences among us, it is interesting to look 
at foreign gatherings of this sort, and see what new stimulus can 
be gained for ourselves. The English Methodists have, this au- 
tumn, held a conference far away in the heart of Cornwall, where 
the rough miners stammer their broken speech, and here and there 
waken from their brutal earthiness at the voice of the Spirit, with 
wild convulsions that shake them to the depths of their souls. The 
place, Carnborne, was several miles from any railroad-station, and 
many of the brethren were obliged to go seven hundred miles to 
reach it. The leaders certainly showed a confidence in the zeal of 
the denomination, and, perhaps, a wisdom in selecting 20 out-of- 
the-way spot from whence their influence could radiate around 
among thousands who never go to the great cities. It is said that 
wherever the conference is held there is new life poured in, so that 
the various strong or weak holds of Methodism cry out for meet- 
ings in their parts to revive their failing strength. New chapels 
it brings with it, and money from the treasures of the rich. The 
ministers, of course, must be appointed for the various parishes ; 
and, although there may be some pangs at separation from beloved 
pastors, the system of rotation in office works well for the muscle 
and bone and sinew of a class of men who do not make it their 
boast that they have great intellectual attainments, and who can 
persuasively win souls to Christ with the spontaneous utterance of 
old sermons, which, from long familiarity, are upon the lips with- 
out notes, and come with the freshness of new appeals, while the 
body and mind are free from the enervating influences of student 
life. The denial of the title of “‘Reverend’’ to the Methodist 
clergy by Dr. Wilberforce does not seem to have crushed their 
energies. We believe they are founding a scholarship at Oxford 
at the present time. 


THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 
A new representative of this society has lately appeared in 
England in the person of Mr. Mozoomdar. He made an address 
before the English Unitariaas, which shows him to be a man of a 
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large and comprehensive mind ; and although, in common with the 
rest of his society, he does not appear willing to acknowledge Jesus 
as their chief leader, we believe his whole atmosphere of thought 
has received strong impressions from the gospel of Christ, en- 
grafted on to a race, which in its higher types evinces, and has 
done so in the past, a delicate sense of spiritual things, and a 
powerful conception of the unseen realities of the human soul. 
His speech is long, and our limit will not allow us to quote much 
of it. The most practical part is where he speaks of the mission- 
aries of the Brahmo Somaj devoting so much of their energy to 
the work, without receiving ‘‘ a farthing in remuneration.’? Many 
of them were young men belonging to high families. At their an- 
niversary time, “ five thousand young men might be seen walking 
through the streets of Calcutta, going for worship into the temple 
of the one true God. These men came from all parts of the coun- 
try in India.”’ 


M. GUIZOT. 


France has suffered a great loss in the death of M. Guizot, as 
philosopher and historian. Lis ‘* History of Civilization ’’ seems to 
us to combine the profundity of the German mind with the clear- 
ness and sagacity of the French, and such a nature cannot soon be 
found again in France. As regards his connection with Protestant- 
ism, we cannot say that his position did honor to his intellect or to 
his heart. He was the determined foe of liberal Christianity, and 
we have often heard, during a winter in Paris, of the subterfuges 
which he tolerated, if not allowed, on the part of his co-reliyionists 
towards the liberal party. ‘‘ The Spectator” calls him a “ Prot- 
testant of the oldest and most biblical orthodoxy.’’ His enemies 
styled him ‘* Pope Guizot.’’ He was at the head of a party in 
the Consistory, who, in an agitating debate, two years ago, de- 
feated those who wished to retain the Unitarians within the Prot- 
estant Church of France. The death of a beloved daughter, not 
long ago, seems to have drawn his mind, of late, to more spiritual 
things, and who. can tell what changing thoughts may have passed 
through his profound mind, and touched him with a higher gospel 
of love. His declining days were certainly noble and serene, and 


he passed away amid a circle of devoted friends. 
M. P. L. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Recent Theological Publications in Germany. 


1. A small but very interesting book, by Dr. E. Zeller, bears the 
title of “ David Friedrich Strauss in seinem Leben und seinem Schrif- 
ten geschildert.” The singular changes in the life and opinions of 
Strauss are well described, and their reason shown. Zeller was an 
intimate friend of the arch heretic, but he has judged impartially. He 
does not call Strauss an original thinker, but rather a skillful manipu- 
lator of the thoughts and conclusions of other scholars. The private 
character of the man is shown as very attractive. He was true in all 
the relations of life, and he was not afraid of death. 

2. J. U. Oschwald, “ Decan” at Marthalen, in Switzerland, pub- 
lishes his prize essay on Social Questions and the Church. (“Eine 
von der Haager Geselschaft preisgekroente zur Vortheidigung der 
Christlichen Religion.”) He brings Christianity and the Christian 
precepts in as arbiter in disputed social questions. He is orthodox, of 
course, and views all the trades unions, class relations, and labor dif- 
ficulties from the orthodox standpoint. This solution of difficulties 
will not be accepted as final. 

8. Rabbi Adolf Jellinck, of Vienua, in his “ Reden bei ver- 
schiedenen, Gelegenheiten,” a volume of twenty-seven discourses, 
longer and shorter, treats a great variety of topics of personal and 
general interest. Some of the discourses are for funerals and wed- 
dings, some for anniversary occasions, some are for philanthropic 
causes, and some are political and national. All are eloquent. 

4. Another singular book is that of Prof. Leo Reinisch (“ Der 
Einheitliche Ursprung der Sprachen der Alten Welt”), in which he 
undertakes to trace all dialects to an African original, and finds the 
earliest home of the human race in the heart of Africa. He pro- 
nounces the Qeda, a dialect of the Libyan Oasis, to be the primitive 
tongue of man, and derives the Semitic from the Hamitic languages. 
Winwood Reade will rejoice in this confirmation of his theory, but it 
will not satisfy the Jewish Rabbins or the philological scholars. 

5. In the Luderitz collection of Controversial Pamphlets (“ Samm- 
lung gemeinverstaendlicher wissenschaftliche Vortraege” ) there is a 
remarkable essay by Dr. F. Adler, giving the result of a careful per- 
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sonal examination of the Mosque of Omar, and conclusively refuting 
the fanciful theory of Mr. Ferguson that this Mosque stands on the 
site of the Holy Sepulchre. 


The Life of Christ. By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. In two 

volumes. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1874. 

Dr. Farrar, the master of Marlborough College, in England, is 
well known as a writer of considerable power and of great scholarly 
culture. His book entitled “Seekers after God,” his Hulsean Lec- 
tures in 1870, and other writings, have shown him to be a liberal- 
minded man, who, while an Orthodox English churchman, could 
broadly enter into sympathetic relations with other modes of thought. 
The present work is one to tax to the utmost all these powers, being 
no less than an attempt to tell the Divine Story of the Gospels 
for English readers, in a manner which shall have the honey with- 
out the subtle sting of Renan’s Vie de Jesus. And here we come 
at once on the evident defect of the work, which is a blemish in its 
whole texture,—that in this conscious or unconscious rivalry with 
the French idyllist there is a strained quality in the style and man- 
ner which often jars, not only on the taste, but on that very religious 
sensibility which it seeks to copy. The contrast is very marked be- 
tween the subdued quiet of the Evangelical narrative and the nine- 
teenth century tone of its paraphrase, in some of the most solemn 
moments of the Life which it seeks to picture. At the very times 
when we crave perfect simplicity most, we miss it most. The chap- 
ters, for instance, which treat of the crucifixion and the resurrection 
of the Saviour, suffer by comparison with those remarkable chapters 
on the same theme in Dr. Sears’ “ Heart of Christ.” And yet, not- 
withstanding this grave fault, we believe that the work will be found 
very edifying and instructive by multitudes of readers. The detailed 
vividness of its narrative will help many imaginations, and the evident 
fairness of temper and spirit, the lack of controversial heat in main- 
taining his most cherished convictions, are gracious additions to the 
abundant scholarship which fills the notes and excursuses with valu- 
able material. In the text, the author is tempted to use matters of 
doubtful value, without sufficient caution, as, e.g., from the apocryphal 
gospels, but the notes display a quiet and ample scholarship. The 
general underlying theory of the work is stated by the writer to be 
that of Orthodox Christendom, but so moderate is he in its statement 
that there is not a page in the two volumes which might not have 
been written by a Liberal Christian of the conservative school. Dr. 
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Farrar holds the genuineness and authenticity of the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. John, after study of the critical discussions of the question, 
yet with a candid mind toward its opposers; he interprets the Temp- 
tation of Christ with a single eye to its spiritual meaning; he be- 
lieves in miracles, yet is inclined to make the finding of the stater in 
the fish’s mouth fall under another category. 


He brings to his task, besides a large general culture, the special 
advantage of careful studies on the ground in Palestine, which render 
his richly-wrought pictorial descriptions more finished in detail. A 
devout supernaturalist, yet fully conversant with all modern objec- 
tions to the gospel history, he wisely declines to proceed on the con- 
troversial plan, seeking rather to edify believers. It is unquestion- 
ably a valuable addition to the religious reading of the time, and will 
popularize a great deal of information on the great theme with which 
it has to do, while presenting to many pensene the “ Life of Christ ” 
in fresh and picturesque lights. 

Two illustrations, from the pencil of Mr. Holman Hunt, represent, 
one the interior of a carpenter’s shop at Nazareth, and the other 
Nablous, the ancient Shechem. 


The Brooklyn Council of 1874. Pp. 250. New York: Woolworth 

& Graham. 1874. 

The “ Brooklyn Council” was convened, as will be remembered, 
by the churches of Dr. Storrs and Dr. Budington, in consequence of 
the action of the Plymouth Church in simply dropping from its roll 
the name of Mr. Theodure Tilton, upon his statement that for four 
years he had ceased to be a member of that church. The council, 
remarkable both for the numbers and the high character of those who 
participated in it, was asked to advise the churches inviting it, as to 
whether the action of Plymouth Church was in accordance with the 
usage and order of Congregational churches, and as to the proper 
course to be pursued by the churches calling it in their future rela- 
tions with the Plymouth Church. 

The flood of corruption which has flowed over the whole land, 
all summer long, abundantly justifies the wise indignation which 
prompted the callers of the council, and proves that the policy which 
they deprecated was as injurious to the cause of pure morals as it was 
disorganizing to the interests of their branch of the Christian church. 
The result of the council, though cautiously worded, entirely sustains 
them in this view, and affirms the mutual responsibility of [Trinitarian ] 
Congregational churches, as distinguished from simple independency. 
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In view of the considerable advances which have been made by many 
Unitarian churches toward the independent platform, the questions 
which this volume suggests deserve to be carefully pondered. 

The interest of this record would be greatly increased if it had not 
been deemed best to omit any report of the private sessions of the 
council; but the speech of Dr. Storrs which it preserves is truly 
memorable in spirit and power. 

We regret that Dr. Budington should in one of his speeches (p. 
177) have given his sanction to such a perversion of the facts of 
history as the statement that “when, in the earlier part of this cen- 
tury, a portion of our congregational churches departed from the 
orthodox platform, they adopted . . . another name, and left us ours, 
so that the Unitarian denomination, coming out from the midst of us, 
was not and could not be popularly confounded with the Congrega- 
tional.” Will Dr. Budington seriously undertake to say that the 
old Congregational churches of Massachusetts have ever abandoned 
that cherished name? On the contrary, so recently as at the 
“ Congregational” council held in Boston in 1865, a solemn protest 
was presented in their behalf, by ministers of the ancient “ Boston 
Association,” against any exclusive claim by others to that name, to 
their exclusion; and although that protest was answered in a some- 
what unworthy spirit, it remains on the record of that council, as a 
statement of a right too often confirmed by decisions of the highest 
court in this commonwealth to be seriously denied. 


Quiet Hours. A Collection of Poems. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1874. 
This is a beautiful little book, truly worthy of being the companion 

of the heart in its choicest moments of meditation and devotion. It 

is divided into ten different parts, headed “ Nature,” “ Morning and 

Evening,” “Life and Duty,” “The Mystery of Life,” “Inward 

Strife,” “Prayer and Aspiration,” “Trust and Peace,” “Submis- 

sion,” “ Death and Immortality,” and “ Miscellaneous.” The whole 

arrangement indicates much taste, a sense of fitness, and a mind in 
sympathy with the great pulse of humanity. We can think of no 
more welcome visitant in the chamber of the sick, the lonely, the 
sorrowful, and the weary. It also has words of stimulus for the 
strong heart that yearns to do and dare. May it long minister to 


the deepest wants of our fellow-men, and reward the compiler for her 
pains. L. 











